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THAT YOUNG PERSON. 


By the Author of “ Basil Rivington's Romance,” etc. 
—@—— 


CHAPTER V. 


-—-Summer smiled and passed away; 
On ber life a shadow fell, ‘ 
Darkening every day. 
All her idois changed to dust, 
Her child-lite faith and trust 
Seemed as false as they. 


RosamonD and Gerald were at that moment in- 
terrupted, but those few words had given Gerald 
# dim idea that she was not totally indifferent 
to him, and he fancied, kad he so willed it, he 
might have becom; the merchant’s son-in-law. 
He never mentioned his engagement. When 
Mr. Clive died and his daughter was penniless 
8 fierce combat arose in Gerald’s heart. Love, duty, 
honour, bound him to Janet; but ambition whispered 
that in his position he could ill afford a portionless 
wife; that after all he was sacrificing for her the 
least Janet could do would be to wait, and so in- 
stead of marry ng her, instead of taking her to his 
heart and thanking Heaven for such ‘a wife, he let 
her go to Prosington and taste the cold charity of 
the Misses Dents, while he, at least so he said, worked 
on, that he might bring her to a home worthy of her, 
80 you see it was for her sake that he acted, only 
Janet did not care for luxuries or wealth, aud she 
did care for love. Oh, so much, 
__ For a little while after she was gone to Prosington 
Gerald missed her keenly. It seemed as if some- 
thing had gone out of his life fora month. He 
really repen‘ed his decision, then the reaction came. 
The Wilds were going to spend their Christmas in 
the beaig and the merchant noticing Gerald’s 
careworn, haggard look, insisted on his accompany: 
wg them. He was treated as an honoured guest, all 
the luxuries that wealth could provide, all the 
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amusements ingenuity could devise, helped to render 
his visit pleasant. 

Rosamond, although not so fond and friendly as 
before that téte-a-téte in Grosvenor Gardens, was 
very charming, and when Mr. Duncan returned to 
his solitary apartments in London, he had gradually 
worked himself into the belief that he was one of 
the most disinterested of men, that since he was 
ready to sacrifice so much for her, Janet must surely 
be the most unreasonable of women if she were not 
willing to wait his own tinre. She wrote to him 
often, poor child, but. what charm could her letters 
possess except their affection. What could she find 
to interest him in the events of Prosington, espe- 
cially when there were so many bitter dregs in her 
daily cup which for very love’s sake she must hide 
from him, 

So his answers grew few and far between, and 
Janet fretted at the neglect, even while she re- 
proached herself for being exacting. 

No doubt of his lovalty came to her. Such women 
do not watch and spy into the actions of the man 
they love. 

When they give their hearts they give their faith 
too; a perfect and complete trust. 

It is only the witness of their own senses, or tes- 
timony absulutely forced upon them, that shows them 
they are forsaken. 

And, oh, when they have been once deceived, what 
a change, whata transformation, whata wreck! For, 
as Janet h»d told him so simply, she would almost 
cease to believe in life itself, when she ceased to 
believe in him, 

The waltz was over, it’s last strains died away as 
Mr. Duncan led Rosamond to a seat. 

For some moments both were silent. She played 
carelessly with her fan, 

At last raising her brown eyes full to his face, Miss 
Wild said, with a faint attempt at her usual 
manner: 

“ Do you know, Mr. Duncan, we have been hearing 
such news ahout you ?” 

“Indeed ; what is it ?” 
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He wes mot paying much attention, stipposing it 
to be only some light gossip, for that mom=nt he had 
almost forgotten Janet, and what she was to him. 

Very slowly and distinctly, regarding him steadily 
the while, Rosamond answered : 

** That you are engaged to be married !” 

He was surprised, and not agreeably so, but his 
wonted self-control did not fail him. 

His smile even remained unchanged, and Miss 
Wild continued : 

“Papa is so hurt that you should not have told 
us yourself; you know you would be sure of our con- 
gratulations !”’ 

“On what?” he inquired, with provoking cool- 
ness. 

“On your engagement,” retorted Rosamond, an- 
noyed at his nonchalance. “Miss Busymos told us 
yesterday that you were engaged toa Miss Clare, tlie 
daughter of a solicitor who died in the autumn” 

How ugly “a” can be made to sound, when it is 
employed by one pretty woman to designate 


another! 
** And you believed it?” asked Ge:ald, curiously, 
thankful that the mistaken name saved him from a 


flagrant falsehvod, though if faithful to the latter, he 
forsook the spirit of truth, 

* Why should I not ?” feigning carelessuess. 

She was pretty and enyaging. She was the heiress 
to a million. She loved him and he suspected it. 

They two were alone in a corner of the large ball. 


‘oom. 

The thick, flowering shrubs hid thom from view. 
Gerald yielded to temptation, he raised one of her 
hands to his lips, and whispered: 

“You ought to have known it was false, Rosa- 
mond!’ 

But Rosamond had not the sublime trust that 
animated Janet’s whole nature, 

Her pulse beat quicker, her hand trembled as he 
kissed it. 

Her own name had never sounded so sweet to her, 
as when she heard it from his lips, But she was noé 
convinced. 
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“Are you perfectly sure that it is not true?” 

It was not the truth that he answered, although it 
was a feint: 

“I never knew a Miss Clare in my life!” 

And at the words Rosamond Wild felt a joy greater 
than any she had ever known. for at that moment 
she learnt that the man she loved was free, and in 
imagination glancing down ‘he vista of long future 
years, she saw herself Gerald Duncan’s cherished 
wife. 

Pleasant visions these for the young heiress, but 
would Janet have thought them so? 

What would she have said had she known that 
one so infinitely happier and richer in all that makes 
life precious than herself sought to take from her 
the sole thing she had that made life worth the 
living for! 

* a 


Slowly and wearily dragged the - first days of 
Janet’s sojourn at the Retreat. It appeared to her 
as though each werecomposed of at least forty-eight 
hours, so intermineble did the time seem from the 
moment when, hands and feet tingling with cold, 
she made her appearanes in the dining-room, 
long before the tardy winter's sun thonght of 
showing himself, and when, at the first stroke of 
nine, lighted her candle, and after a-limp hand. 
ay tot cues of her three opacinn, weees ares 
the lemg, desolate to im 
funeral bed, with LE Ree accion eneumtonrtniaal of | 
eT ‘shad the lovee. Dent-waie 

t was got 
unkind te Janet: It was not cs 


du a 

They forgot when are Bn yen 
they are in the time of y that 
cones but once in toate of these 

is very pleasant. At le knew, we ‘eet | 
feel some interest in | weet inbae mast) 
die; we have a dim idea of » fature state that: iste, 
come after. But when our frame is stréng and 
vigorous—wheu our heart beats with varied 

—above all, wifen we love, and are beloved, it ierare} 
indeed that we do net live fur this world and the 
people who are in it. Sevn- enough stern real will! 
come to us!—soon enough we will taste the bister 
secret of life! Our bright dream is short enough. 
Oh! let us e.joy it while we may, 

But enjoyment was a thing little understood at the 
Retreat, duty was the motto of the Misses Dent, not 
“duty first and plessure afterwards,” but duty 
always and ever, until their very lives should wear 
gradually away, and they should pass—let us. hope— 
to the full participation of those betser things of 
which they so often talked. 

This was the routine of the Retreat, I subjoin it 
not for imitation or admiration, only because it is 
true. because such things really ane, and I want you 
to know just the weary. monotonous existence that 
our heroine led day hy day, and week by week. 

At half-past seven punctanlly prayers commenced. 
With asisteron either sie to faithfully follow and 
admire, with Dust and Janet as representatives: of 
the great mass of vice outside the tlock. Miss Dent 
went through the speciai devotions appointed »y some 
ardent diseiple of John Wesley for the use of his 
followers, At eight precisely these were concluded, 
and after a lengthy Puritanical grace, breakfast was 
commenced. Miss Jemima, whose o'tice it was as 
decidedly to miuister to the temporal wante of the 
household, as it was her sister’s to supply the 
spiritual, with praiseworthy impurtiality divirled a 
flat:by, oily rasher of bacon, or « diminutive herring, 
into equal portions, and poured out tea agsinst whose 
force the feeblest nerves sould well huve resisted ; 
the meal progressed in solewp silence, no one-ventured 
an observ:tion, talking not being oue of the sccom- 
plishments in vogue at the Ketrent. Another grace, 
at longth the chairs were pushed back and every one 
set to work, 

Janet had none of her own, now that she spent 
some sight hours daily at her nevdle, she had soon 
exhausted the reparations of her small wardrobe ; but 
Miss Grizzel, who, judg ng from the piled up basket 
alway: at her side, must have heen able to utilise the 
talen's of a dozen regiments of female orphuns, soon 
set her young cousin to work, Javet was forthwith 


charged with the manufacture of a huge counterpane, 
to be soll atone of the annual charity bazaars, far 
the benefit of the converted cannibals in the South 
Sea Islands, 

This counterpane may fairly be considered as 8 


work of art, since it was compesed of some hia 
dred small squares of knitting, ingeniously sewn 
together. 

Jauet worked badly, girls of her stamp often do. 
Her fingers would have been far more at ue on 
the piano, or holding a paint brush ; but she plodded 
stoically on, though her counterpane certainly re- 
sembled the famous work of Penelope, since its luck- 
less author generally discovered each morning that 
the last evening’s task—performed by the light of 
two candles—wxs wrong, and must be undone. It 
never occurred to Janet to fancy what she should do 
next; her stay at Prosington seemed bounded by the 
conaterpane. At her presest rate of progress at least 
six years must elapse before the cannibals benefited 
in the least from her labours, and before that 
she and Gerald would be together, and the cannibals 
and Prosington alike forgotten. 

Dinner was at one, another exercise of Miss 
Jemima’s functions; another deligious calculation 
of: what would just satisfy four people, and give to 
ne ene an atom too mush. Them came a walk, 
Miss Jemima, bent on housewifery affairs, stayed at 
beme, but the other two paraded Junet.am a epecies 
of state prisoner between 
to Muntoa, two miles there 
deviation was ever allowed from this 
left the Reteeat at two, they 
four, They never pete ar ne 








te the conclusiom that as 
said were. “* eno 
must be the most 


the world and its ple.sures, but she had 
feeling of an immense sentiment of | 
reverence, She was always impressed with awe aa: 
she entered the grand old church where her earliest 

ad been uttered, and whea she sat 


— 


of the Misses Dent’s specially favoured choice of the 
above square pews Janet sat, subdued and crushed, 
listening to the long prayers and enthusiastic dis- 
course of Mr. Elias Stubbs, and wondering whether 
all he said was true, that He was just, and all were 
m serable sinners going straight to Hades, and the 
worm that dieth not. She heeded his harangue little 
at the time, but.at night, alone in her desolate reem, 
when the wind whistled down the empty chimney, 
and she crouched behind the ginger curtains, Mr. 
Stubb’s awful similies, his fiery metaphors, returned 
tv ber in full force, and raised many a doubt in her 
troubled heart 

Was she really so wicked as every one here seemed 
to think her? Must she grow like Mise Dent? Must 
all her fervent desires, her burning passions, be rooted 
ort ? Must her wile being sink into a sortof dail 
apathy before she could hope to escape destruction ? 
There sprang up within her soul an intense fear of 
desth, not for its pain, not for the parting from 
Gerald, but because of what must com@ after. 

Janet saw Mr. Stubbs elsewhere than in his 
towering pulpit, at stated intervals. 

He called upon his lambs, and of course such 
saintly ones as the Misses Dent were not forgotten 
in his cares, but Miss Clive never care:! to address 
a question to him on the words that had so terrifi-d 
her. Her eldest cousia presented her to the pastor 
as “‘ their young relative of whom he had heard,”’ and 
Mr. Stubbs gave a heavy sigh and told Janet “‘ he 
would struggle for her in prayer, and he hoped her 
coming to Prosington might prove a blessing to her.”’ 
That wasall, he never addressed another word to her, 
but he looked at her often, and sigved «as though he 
wis oppressed with a sense of the fearful danger 
everyone outside his own specisl band must incur. 

Christmas passed with no festivities. The new 
yeur began, and brought Janet « fresh trouble, for 
Gerald's letters grew few and far between. The 
Misses Dent knew nothing of the correspondence, for 
Dast, whom perhaps Saal sanoriaes had made wise 
on such matters, had a felluw feeling for Janet as 
being like berself, a member of, the vain world. So 
the first time she perceived tne envelope directed in 
a firm masculine hand to. Miss Clive, she calmly 











what she 
‘pase brisk pace down « shady. 


scledted it from the pasket she was about to carry to 
her mistress, and delivered ft safely to its rightful 
owner. ' 

Dust was a very good-natured girl, but her stay at 
the Retreat was not likely to be a long one, 
since there was a certain baker at Munton who so far 
from sharing Miss Dent's admiration for his ® dear 
Emily’s second title, very entreated her to 
change it for his own, and the said Emily had con. 
souted to do so at no distant date, She pitied Janet 
heartily, and did her many a little kincness, but 
she could not prevent her being often sad, as the 
weeks rolled on, and there came no news of Gerald. 

It was in April, in the early spring, when the sun 
began to shine again after his long holiday, that 

nite an important event took place at the Retreat, 
te mistress fell ill—not soill as to excite the serious 
anxiety of ber friends or to stand in neo of Mr, 
Scavbe’ last consolation, bas. ill enough to keep her 
bed and fully oceupy one sister in waiting on her, 
and the other in preparing little delicacies for her 


Those the pleasantest of Janet's who! 
Prek ae Sheesh it 


stay at ungrateful, 
toad seem 10 en night aad morning 
Bo "se all she mr of . ‘oom he only mes Grizzel 


ani Jemima 


“tk thin oat. y,”’ she maid to 
ma, Mach ae Miebhaseeaee three sisters, 
a lovely 


about a week. 
who never dealt 


cs afternoon, whea Miss Dent’s illuess had 
“ 


- 
” 


shail Ad 
“Don’t lose youself, > and be aute you're 
baok.by:six.” a y 
What a delight it was to Janet to find berself.ence 
more outside tue gate alone, to know that forfour 
hours she ta where she would and do 
Turning ber back omthe Munton Road 
een lane, w 
remembered to have been led to +a 
village about five miles-off, of far more tance 
than Prosington, as being not very far from a 
town.and. possessing # post-office, a park, 


out 
she 


aad e 
‘Janet’ walked blithely om, looking very different 
from the pale, spiritiess girl who tradyed so wearily 


petweon the Misses Dent on the Manton Road. 
She was almost surprised when a spire rising in the 
distance, and some score of houses nestling in a 
valley, told her she had reached her destivation. It 
was a Very pretty village, just such a one as our poets 
have hoved to praise, and our, attisis to paint. Its 
single street was spotiessly clean, its cottages of 
white stone with low. raofs and picturesque rustic 
porches, while here and there ctame’a house of more 
importance. There was.a wide view over green 
fields and meadows, where the cattle grazed, of 
lofty trees and hills @tretehing far away into the 
distance, till on this bright spring day their summits 
seewe t almoss, to toach the clear, dloudlss3 sky ; the 
cuuren venerable aad beautiful with its walls of 
time worn sjone ov w whieh the ivy clambered, and 
its peaceful ‘graveyard, only by a hedge 
fiom the park, cbrough whose stately aveuue Jauct 
caught glimpses of a fine old mansion, probably in 
years gone bv, before the dear familiar title was ex- 
tinct, the residence of the squires of Woodville. 

Pushing open the gate of the park, allured by 
its besuty, she asked the lodgeman if strangers might 
enter. 

“ Yes, sure,” was the reply,.and so forgetful of 
the passing time Miss Jemima’s injunctions, 
Janet trod the broad pathway of the Woodlands, 
and when she sat down on a rustic bench to rest, as 
she noted the velvet lawn and the exyuisite orJler 
ia which it was kept, abe could not help thinking 
how very happy a-little of the wealth which seemed 
lavished. with so careless a hand on this veautiful 
estate would wake her. She had begun to dream of 
reburaing to Prosingéon, that she wight uot, miss 
the weak tea and thick bread and butter which 
Jemima retailed se pumctually at six OGlock, wlien a 

came running, towards her, barking loud'y. 
Starting hastily up, trembling with fright, for our 
heroine was very from being the bravest of iudi- 
viduals, ber foot caught on a stone aud she fell, 
twisting it under her. Slowly and difficultly she 
raise! herself, and fauad to her dismay that shecould 
hardly walis, ajs\ey without pain. How was she to 
get vack to, Prosington? jf 

Janet could haye cried. with vexation and pain, 
especially when. close view showed hér tliat the dog 
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stumpy tail, which he wigged in a wost friendly 


fashion, used to beitig wyatt with and petted. He! ance?” 


ha! gives ber a nosy, ba*-not angry, greeting, and 


now he stoo.|. watelfing her, evidently consc ous that | subdsdription. 
‘Age you really?” asked Janet, tating a leng!|’ 


he h.d been the cause of rome mishap, but not know- 
ing wh+t. Janet was at the height of perplexity 
When she @rught sight of ® man rapidly advanciag. 


was he. might have been thirty years of age; he was 
tall and viqorons, bat beyénd.a pairof large, durk 
grey eyes, and a face fall.of) intelligent thought. he 
had little élaim to good looks ; be wore a velvei shoot- 
ing-jacket, and a wide-awake hat, his leathern gaiter+ 
were splashed. with mad, and,bis hands were | are, yet 
it would have been impossible;to mistake him for any- 
thing but what he was—an English gentleman ; he 
could not have looked more so in the most correct of 
evening costumes. ised his hat io Janet, and 
orvigpiers for hia dog. _ 

“ You need not be afraid of him, he is as gentle as 


a et ia " 
Jatiet bowed, ‘his manner gave her 
cinudaden’ watt said, simply : A 
“Tam-not is amen now, but TI was at first, atid 
in trying to tun away I Have burt my foot, and I can- 
riot tell how to get home.” 
Mr. Tracy looked’ concérnetf’ 





the ex ‘of 


she did not exaggerate her iitéHap. 

What 6 beaaetal fhod it’ Was’ thit’ the’ broad! 
briuimed hat shaded from his view: He lodked at ber 
intently, tier stidderly consefons: of | his’ ruderiess,| 
and remethbering that che miost revpeouftil'allimiration 
would nos limal's twisted fot, not yet’ wart itv’ owiitr! 
to her désiréd haven) He asked! 

© Whiere is Hori’? doit the, bat you! d¥ not live! 
at Woodvilte, I thitie?”’ 

‘No, af Prostiigton, and what shall I ae? I nivst) 
be thereby’ six o’cloek.” 

She spoke with the frarikness of 4 child, and lowe! 
Up appealingly at Hite with Het dark eyes ‘as though | 
to ask hie adv oe: © 

He> took’ sue? bis wate. 

© | ati afraid that isimposible, It iv'five now,” 

Janet started to hier feet, bat it was of mo use. 

Her fave gréw'whitewith' pain. He’ noticed it,| 
and said: cout 

“ You! must/let nietry atid remedy’ Carlo’s misebief. 
If you oin get’ as far as odr house, I amy sure my 
mother wilt be’ very pleased to soud you hone” 

Janet hesitated: He was-a-man, aid men, in the! 
eyes'of the ‘Misses Dent, Were among the very worst 
vanities of the world. Except Mr, Stubbs, oné never 
crossed the ——— “i Retreat: am: since he 
Was w species of earthly divinity, he might, perimps, 
be supposed to bave no sex; yet, despite the pro- 
judices of her relations, tu ept the stranger's’ 
offer was certainly her only chance of reaching Pro- 
sington, 

Alter # pause, she. asked: 

“ Is it very far?” 

“*It is just there, behind those trees.” 

“ But that is the Woodlands,” " 

“ Yes, and my mother wall be very pleased to wel- 
come you there,” 

He offered her his arm, She took it, or, rather, 
clutched at it for support, since, her right foot being 
useless, she was in danger of ‘alling at every step, and 
their progress was a very sow'one. Janet thinking of 
Miss Deut’s future horrer, bé leoking down on her 
pityingly, admiringly, wondering who was this girl 
with her strange beauty, innocent face, and trusting 
man.er, and what ‘her’ frienile were thinking of ‘to 
let her go wandering about by herself, 

** You have not beed long in Prosiigton ” 

It Was an assértion rather thar a question. 

He felt cértaitt tha? print, Methodisticat Proving 
ton could never Have ude such a ‘mixture’ of 
Wominly grave and bibbyi¢h tonfidénde. 

Never had thé fold ‘of MY. Stubbs ehélosed such a 
Meuiber. 

“| cari’ thére off thé ‘wighteerth of! Inst’ Novem 
ber,” answered Janet; with painfill exadtness 

It -wis'a relief, after all; notwithitunding the’ patti 
she wad in, to talke'to oft who could sprak of other 
thing’ than duty or cannibils—to sve a wan a little 
ditferent to Mt. Stubbs 

_1t is well to.observe that Miss Dent's young, dis- 
diple bad not yet embraced the doctrine that all nien 
savored of the world, and were to be shuuned as 
spe iul evils, 

“* Do you like it?” asked Mr. Tracy, impulsively 

He hail’ svtuetitiiés visitell the placs in’ question. 
The peculiarity of the’ population seetne ' td hint that 
1t Was conipused Of people under sixteen and: over 





sixty. ' 
. Whnt did this girkdo among the sleepy, aninterest. 
log inhabitants ? ¢ 

What im the world did she come’ therefor ? 

“* Miss Dent says I shall when I amused to it?” 


sh» had sé foolishly dreaded was simply a Newfound- | answeréd Janet, demurély. Mr. Tracy caught at the 
land puppy, with a pair of good-nature i eyes,and a 


name. 


“Do you kttow T am ont of Miss Dent's’ a¢qnaint- 
She had called at the Woodlands ond to sdlivit a! 


sutvey of him; and thinking how He must: ehange! 


“ Neither do you;”’ he said, comically. 
en, recollecting himself - 


lands, 
He led her throtigh & large hall infos brigh€. cheer-' 
ful sittiig-room, where a laity dat At work» delicate, | 
sweet-faced woman, who, te her widow's weeds, 
looked young to be the mother of such a son, 

“ Mother,’’ he said, bastily, “this young lady has! 


to escape she his liurt her foot.) 1t is’ impossible for 
her to walk back to Prosington, so I have brought her! 
here to you.” 

He went otit*at fit, and Mrs. Tracy, witha strange! 


soft ~ chai, aiid’ tovk off her hat, sitying she must! 
rest awhile, and thei they wonld see what could be! 
done. . 


. Tivo witty the Miss: Dents, Fatt) Jacet! 
Clive.” 


Mrs. Tracy smiled at the naive introduction, 

“ Did you Walk over licre by yourself, It isia long 
way.’ 

“It was such w bright afternoon, ati I am so 
tired of the Munton Road. Wego there-every day !’” 
“ Every day!” repeated: her li y in- sutprise. 

** Every day,” returned! Janet, unable to’ withhold | 
her troubles from that kind face, “except Bundays, 
and then we never go fora walk at all,” 

** Ate you Mis Detit’s niece?” 

* No, she ‘was papa's cousin,’ , 

And Janet’s eyes filled at the méntion of thename 
she could not yet speak firmly, 

Mrs. ‘Tracy noted the black dress, and understood 
the meaning of the tears, 

“Ido not know much of Miss Dent personally, 
but I hear that she is most charitadle, and kindly 
disposed.” 

** She ia very good,”’ said Janet, in a tone df voice 
that would have eff ctually deterred ariy one from 
wishing to’ make the acquaintance of thie latly in 
question, * only ——’’ 

She stopped abraptly, and Mrs. Tracy looked pity- 
ingly on her sad face, but was too delicate to ask any 
questions. 

Just then Royal eiiterétl, folfowéll by a’ servant 
bearing téa. 

* | have told them t6 bring’ rottid the’ clos’ car- 
riage in half an hour,” ssid Mr. Tracy to his 
mother, cals P ; 

* But will you be rested by thén, Mis’ Clive?” asked 
the lacter, kindly. ‘‘ After a spraih you ought to be 
very careful I shold like tu kéep you dif night. We 
could send atid let Miss Dent kiiow where yoti are.” 
Oh, do, thatik you!” statimered Janet, “I 
should like it, but T am sure sive would be angty.” 
Mr. ‘Trey looked and iis mother surprised, 

Janet felt sure’she had said-something wrong, and 
made matters worse by saying: 

“IT mean Jemimé suid 1 mast be home by six, and 
I promised her I would; and is it very late, please, 
because we always go o be | at nine?” 

“At nine'l’” exclaithed Royal. ‘* How short:your 
dys wast be!” 

“T fiud them’ a great deal too long,’”’ answered 
Janet, tolefally. “I think sometimes they will 
never end.” 

“ §t uvast be dull for you without any companions,” 
observéd Mrs. Tracy. ‘I suppose you r & great 
deal x” 

** I never read except on Sundays.” 

* Then. how do you pass your time ?—talking and 
visiting ?” ; 
“We don’t often talk. Miss Dézit thinks it waste 
of time, Noone evér comes to sé6 us except Mr. 
Stubbs.” 

“ And T’d rather be without! bith,” put in Royal. 

“ Hush!’ said his nidthet, warningly. “ But what 
do you dv; Miss Clive, withvat bovks, conversation, 
or visitors? No'wuniler yua find the days long, event 
witha walk om \be Munten Koa.” 

* We work,” said Janet, * and we have prayers. I 
am making a couaterpa.e for the cannibals, but I 
don’t think it will ever be finishéd, I get on’ so 
slowly.” 

‘* A counterpane for the cannibals, eh ?”’ said Mr. 
Tracy, laughing. ‘* I think I should work for some- 
ove more interesting, Miss Clive. You must be glad 





when Sunday comes, and your labour of charity is 





been frightened by Carlo in the park, aud in trying!| afar an 


gentleness of tétich and’ m&inér; placed Janet in a} 


4 * Have yo te revarn to’ Prosington ?”’ slie ‘asked, ||' 
bewil ermont atid trouble on thé girl's face showed! | kind! 





Meanwhile, Janet had been drinking tea ard eat- 
ing ¢ike betweeti hor answers. 
' How happy the Tracys seemed? What a sweet, 
quist fade the widow bad! 

If Miss Dent resembled her Janet might Have beén 
more charmetl by guoiltess, 

Full of fours is'slib ‘wis as to her recéypition at the 
Retreat, she cvttlil not btit be surry when the carriage 





before he resembled Miss Dent’s sacred model, ‘‘ You! |; Wty atinotncel. 
Roy:l Traey, the master of the Woodlants, for it | do netlook like it,” 


Shé tried to express Her thanks, bit Mrs: Tracy 
,would not hear thm, 
“The best thing they could do was to try atid: re- 


“T beg.your pardon, Here we até at thé Wood-'| pair Carlo’s misunief,” 
a ” 


THe tears stuv 1 iti Janets eyes aghin at this’; she 
Was so tinused to kindness that it‘unverved ter. Per- 
em fir vg Tracy utierstuod ull that the git] left un- 
‘sdtd, for she pressed her Hand warily, eno hoped 
ewe Might soon tweet ugaini. Jutiet shook tier hedd ut 
‘sttohi’a plessaiit improbubility, then «Hs took’ Royal’s 

4 he led her through the ball duwtt thé broad 
stone steps to the carriage, in which # réspertabte, 
midifle-aged wuinin was'already sented’; he spoke a 
few words to tlie’ cosehmati, raived bis hat, and 
then the fleet horses bore Janet towardé Pitwington. 

Will it take us lony?’’ sli asked her conipanion, 
Who Wh rio other than Mr®. Treéy’s owt maitt 

“Mn foun, arta’, because there is rio’ path for the 
HOts6¢ dordss tlie fields, we mist'go by the rome.” 

“Woodvilis’ ia’ vety ptetty,’’ obsererved: Janet, 
HAtaly knoWwitig Whint to say, atid yet liking any con- 

Of bet ver thin ‘her own though ta. 

“Very, niiss,” retired the sotvnnt, grateful at 
this praise of ternative plac’; “and you won't find 
4 fifiér estate thin the Woodlands; now for wiileg.”’ 

“'Bhuveé yow lived there long ?” 

“Yes, mi; fb wetti' there with madam when élite 
was married, more than thirty yeare age It was 
madntPs’ own fancy that she would tiave’ one of the 
village girls instewd of a tite Lenton misid.” 

“Path stre ste nist be very Kind’ 

“ There i not » betteMlady ia the ednutry, miss. 

Her hash ni just wordl.ippell tie ground she trod on, 

end she deserved it, tov.’ 

“ Has he been'dend long ?” 

* Nigh upon sixtesn years, miss. Mt. Royal was 

_—y boy at echovl; avd little Miss Luey scarcely 
ve.” 

** Mrs, Tracy has a datghter, then ?”’ 

No, miss, sive’s beet: dead fur many'a yeat, there's 

only Mr. Koyal now.” 

She Helped’ Junst' out when’ they stopped at the 

Reerdat, hoping her foot wowild sven be better. Dust 

opened’ the dvdr, looking asvounted at the manuer of 

Miss Clive’s arrival. Miss Griazel followed close 

bettirid her. 

“ What has’made you so late, Janet ?”’ 

“T could not help i: realty, Cousin Griseel:. 1 

twisted nvy fout in Woodville Park; and Mrs. Pracy 

made me, rest there, and sent mé@’ howe in’ her 


“Why did you go to Wondvilte?’”’ 

**Twanted tu see the place,” 

“Oh, Janet, that is ulways the way with you, 

cbtidsity, dissipation, gniéty, vanities; peruwhale, 

nriserable earth worm: Alss, thus’ it wust ever be 

ofa spirit not of the foldi” 

Javet sat duwi, she did not answer. 

“You say Mrs. Tracy sent you home,” with a sus 

pletous emphagis on the “ Mrs,;’’ who owme with 
> 


“ The maid.” 

Miss Grizzel appeared rélieved, though her’ next 
Words ‘were not the pink of aanabtlity. 

“'Well, you have done a nice day’s work—lamed 
yourself for a week. Au, Janet if one could only see 
you av eager in the pursuit of better things‘as of 
worldly pleasure.’’ 

““T didn’t mean any barm,” pleaded the acbused, 
“ the path across th» fields is much pleasanter than 
the’ Munton Roud.”’ 

“There you aré again, Janet’ Pleasanter indeed, 
really you think of notniny but pleasure.”’ 

Janet might have responded with the most péerfeot 
faith that if she thought vf it she enjoyed little 
enough, but five mionche’ residence av the Retreat 
had tauglit her tbat silence 1s golden; she uttered not 
a Word, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Rovat Tracy was rich and prosperous. Frém boy- 
hood he had been his own mas er, afd bad followed 
unrestrainedly the dic'ates of his oWn Will; be was 
a man of firm purpose, and grée»t courage ; Kind- 
hearted and full of geneious feeling, yet it mast be 
confessed that-he was more esteemed than adin‘réd, 
more envied than loved; bis manner, though always 
courteous, was col:, and sometimes sarcastic. It 
seemed almost as though he liked to exhib t the léast 
favotfable sidé of bis nature, ant Hide his good 
qualities beneath an assumed sternness, or a mocking 





laid aside.” 


raillery; only to oné peivon was’ he his better 
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self, and that was the mother: whose last stay he 
was, and for whom he had a reverential affection. 

He had not always been thus; as a boy he had 
‘been gay and lighthearted ; asa young man, socixble 
and attractive. Soon after his majority he had pro- 
posed toa young lady of good birth and moderate 
beanty, who was passing a seasonin London for the 
xpress purpose of finding a desirable parti. 

Belinda Druce accepted the Master of Woodlands, 
blushingly stipulating that their engagement should 
‘Le kept secret. 

Her object soon became clear. The girl Royal had 
chosen was as false as fair; she coveted a title, and 
emuly accepted her adorer as & last’ resource, in case 
the said title should fail her ; it did not do so, since, 
one month after the clandestine engagement, its 
owner, a certain sandy-haired baronet, well known 
on the turf an in hunting circles, laiditat her feet; 
she did not suffer it to lie there in vain, and penne: 
« short nete. on the most elegant of perfumed paper, 
to tell Reyal; 

“ That she was sorry, but they were not suited. It 
chad been alla mistake. She did net know her own 
mind, ete., etc.” 

Royal Tracy was no fool, he understood her scheme 
perfectly, and treated her note with the silent con- 
tempt it merited. He was not unhappy, the wound 
was not deep, fer in the heart of such a man love 
could net linger, when faith and esteem were gone ; 
he did net envy his rud:y rival, and he subsequently 
met “ My la iy” at fashionable réunions without the 
alightest agitation ; but he was changed. 

Thia weman, who had deceived him, who, without 
‘the slightest coercion, had promised him her hand, 
who had teld him she loved him, had sold herself to 
a higher bidder. And with his trust in hor went his 
4rust in his fellow creatures too. 

He had been made a tool of once, but he weuld not 
be soagaiz ; he did notshut himself up, nor shua 
society, but he hid his strongest feclings outof sight. 
ie was polite, witty, critical, and caustic. 

Vary few guessed that the man they condemned as 
“ heartless,’’ ‘‘ umfeeling,’’ “ cynical,” was capable of 
the warmest attachment, the truest sympathy, and 
the fondest leve. 

He was rich, and he enjoyed many of the pleasures 
that money buys. 

He apent a portion of each year in London, He 
travelled far and wide. Europe could not content 
dais restless spirit. 

Hoe visited the New World, and learned to know 
the Yankees in their own homes. He pen-trated 
into Asia, and wandered through the plains of 
Judea. 

There was not a single*spot of general interest 
«where he had not been. There was not a celebrated 
book that he had not read. 

He had not the imagination for an author nor the 
fancy fer an artist 

Rondered by posi‘ion independent, he followed no 
epecial eareer, and yet seemed incapable of ascom- 
plishing the only object in life ascribed to him—his 
own plewure. 

His mether saw no fault of him. She knew noth- 
fag ef the episode of Belinda, and if she regretted 
his not choosing a partner for life, she never ascribed 
this negleet to anything but an extreme fastidious- 
ness, and a taste for solitude. 

The evening of Janet’s accident, as she sat with 
her son in the drawing-room after dinner, Mrs. Tracy 
alluded te the afternoon’s visitor. 

“* She is very pretty, Royal.” 

“Who, mother ?”’ looking up from the volume of 
German philosophy, in perusing which he had been 
Jost. 

“ Miss Clive,’ returned Mrs. Tracy, who was used 
to her son’s fits of absence; “ poor girl! How vary 
uli she must be with those prim, tract-giving Miss 
Dents.” 

“ Half an hour of Miss Dent’s society has sufficed 
me for the term of my natural life,” rejoined Royal, 
daughing. ‘I hope, tor her owa sake, Miss Clive is 
wotof my opinion.” 

“ Flow leng has she been there ?” 

“Five months, I think. I don’t fancy the good 
fadies have made a satisfactory proselyte of her yet, 
though they may do so later. At present her sym- 
pathies are decidedly not in favour of cannibals. It’s 
a great want of taste.” 

He dismissed the subject with a careless smile 
and it was not mentionei again between them till 
two or three days afterwards, when he surprised his 
mother by saying to her at luncheon : 

* By-th«-bye, mother, lam going into Prosington 
this afternoon, If yeu wish to inquire for Mixs Clive 
Z can call at the Retreat. 

“T should be so glad if you would call, Royal,” 
said his mother; “really I have been quite uneasy 
about her.” 

“Very unnecessary, mother, sprains are by no 
eneans dangerous, and in spite of her warm interest in 
eaanibala, I doubt if Miss Dent approves their doc- 





trine sufficiently to eat Miss Clive for the heinvus 
offence of being late for tea. What shall I say ?” 

“My kind regards and I should be glad to know 
how her foot is ?” 

“How she is,” corrected Royal, ‘nowadays, 
mother, no one but their bootmaker mentions feet to 
young ladies, all other people suppose them not to 
possess any. Jt’s an advance in delicacy of the nine- 
teenth century.” 

We imagine Mr. Tracy did not wish quite to 
paralyse the Misses Dents with horror, which the 
sight of a couple of horses and a groom stopping 
before their gate most assuredly would have done, 
he therefore left these “vanities” at a respectful 
distance and proceeded on foot to the Retreat. 


(To be Continued.) 








THE AMBITIOUS SHRUB. 


A Shrub that grew, in verdant pride, 
Where giant trees on every side 

Spread their broad branches to the sky, 
Thus, to a Woodman passing by, 
Complained of ber unhappy fate : 

** You see those trees so tall and great: 
On me the haughty tyrants frown ; 
They shut me up, aod crush me down; 
And, while the despots treat me so 
I’ve not the smallest chance to grow ; 
Here, as you see, they keep me, where 
I scarce can get a breath of air; 
However bright the sun may shine 
It cannot reach a leaf of mine ; 

Take pity on me; nor deny 

My just petition, lest I die; 

1, who of right, should grow to be 

As grand as any oak you see 

In all the grove ;’”” The Woodman heard 
Her piteous prayer, and at the word, 
The mighty trees, for roode around, 
Before his axe, soon strewed the ground, 
And now the Shrub, with freedom blest, 
In triumph raised her leafy crest, 

Aud thought to grow as stout and tall 
As these her foes, before their fall. 

She little dreamed—poor, silly thing, 
What grievous ills the change would bring. 
The sun poured down its burning rays, 
Till she was tortured with the blaze; 
The drenching rain, and pelting hail, 
Her tender twigs and leaves assail ; 

The autumn wind and winter blast 
Broke off her branches as they passed ; 
Aud there she stands without a friend 
Her fragile body to defend! 


MORAL, 


Like the poor Shrub, how many a man 
Laments kind Nature’s perfect plan ; 

And fain would doom the truly great 

To share the forest-monarchs’ fate, 

Not knowing he would still be small 
Though all his noble neighbours fall - “ 








RHEUMATISM. 
—_— 


Some curious observations on the conformation of 
the fingers in various diseases have been made by 
Dr. Esbach. He says that in persons that perspire 
easily, or in the case of disorders that induce profuse 
perspiration, such as rehumatism, typhus fever, etc., 
the transveral curvature of the nail is increased to 
exaggeration. This symptom, which scarcely ever 
fails to present itself in rheumatic subjocts, has led 
Dr. Esbach to establish, by a statistical method, the 
sudoral etiology of that affection, and in the immense 
majerity of cases he has found the following result : 
A man who perspires easily, and who inhabits a 
ground floor, becomes, sooner or later, rheumatic ; if, 
on the contrary, he lives in a dry apartment, he is 
never troubled with that malady. On the other 
hand, a man who is not subject to perspiration may 
live in adamp room with impunity. Rheumatism 
appears thus to be placed on its real ground; damp- 
ness may be the cause of it, but only in such habits 
as perspire freely. 





Every fly and pebble and every flower, are tutors 
in the great school of nature, to instruct the mind 
and improve the heart. Tho four elements are the 
four volumes in which all her works are written. 








PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


> 





THE DRAMA. 


ALEXANDRA PALAOBR, 


WALKING IN Firg.—At this favourite popular 
resort @ noteworthy addition to the choregraphioc 
entertainments has been recently introduced. I: is 
no other than the performance of the opera ballets, 
with full scenio embellishments by the principal 
danseuses of Her Majesty’s Opera; now closed for 
its London season, thus placing one ‘of the priucipal 
attractions of the Grand Opera within reach of the 
patrons of the Palace on thé Northern heights. But 
it is another remarkable and ‘more practical exhibition 
that has induced us to take up our pen on this oc- 
casion. The walking in fierce fire, and the feats 
performed therein by a hardy Swede, nanied 
Captain Ahlstrom, have in them’ such a savour 
of usefulness, heroism and humanity, 80 on- 
tirely at variance. with the usual alarming, and 
often wanton and wicked, risk of life and 
limb in our sensational exhibitions as to command 
our notice, We have had, it is trae, public exhibi- 
tors who have called themselves “ fire kings,” such 
as Monsieur Chabot, who drank prussic acid, and 
who gat in an oven while a lég of mutton was baked 
for the spectators’ luncheon, and Signor Buono Cuore, 
at Cremorne, who walked through a conflagrated 
grove like a “salamander girt with fire;” while 
“ African (?) fireeaters " who swallow blazing pitch, 
chew burning tow, and drink down molten lead, may 
be seen at any country fair. All these, however, 
pretend to exceptional or supernatural powers or 
gifts, or possess a secret of preparation, and are, 
therefore, merely ingenious and daring imposiors, 
‘“‘who make our eyes the fools of our other senses,’’ 
and cheat us of our coin by conjuring tricks and leger- 
demain. Not so Captain Alistrom, bis exbibition has 
uo mystery; its aimis the praiseworthy object of say- 
ing life and valuable property from its mostawiuland 
too frequent mode of destraction—restiess and all- 
devouring fires; ‘The mode ia which he proposes to 
effect this is as follows: a double dress covers the 
whole body; the inner, dress is made in. two parts, 
one for the trunk and lower. limbs, the other and 
niuch large portion: forthe head only. These aro 
joined airtight at the shoulders. This lining, as it 
may be called, is of prepared india-rubber, and has 
outside it another outer-drese of moleskin, lined with 
a non-conducting cloth. The head is farther covered 
by a huge helmet, which rests on the shoulders and 
comes down to the waist, giviug'the wearer some- 
thing of the hideous appearance of a submarine 
diver. This head-dress is of double canvas prepared 
against combustion, and has channels for the passage 
and exit of water. The dress being property ad- 
justed, a hose charged with water, having within it 
a spiral iodia-rubber tube, supplies the * fire-king ’’ 
with respirable air by means of an air-pump at its 
extremity. This portion of the apparatus is amus- 
ingly grotesque in appearance, being neither more 
nor less than the tail of the human salamander. ‘This 
odd, but iugenious aud invaluable caudal appendage 
throws into ‘iusignificance the forked continuatious 
with which caricaturists and property-men have sup- 
plied his Satanic Majesty in illustrations to ‘*'I'he 
Devil’s Bath,” in “ Babil and Bijou,” or in a Christ- 
mas pantomime. This useful and indispeusable tail 
is we know not how many yards long, and through 
it, by means of a pumping-engine, water is forced by 
channels in the Fire King’s helmet, and thence cir- 
culat s all over the outerdress. Simultaneously with 
this flow a pair of bellows sends the air for breathing 
through the spiral india-rubber tube before men- 
tioned as being contained in the hose. In fact, tne 
whole man is kept in @ stream .of runuing water, 

reveuted by the air whioh escapes ali over the sur- 
te with the water from being “ steamed’’ in his 
curious casing or shell. The jets of air also enable 
him to see before him by driving back the smvke 
and flame. Captain Ahlstrom alse carries under bis 
arm an auxiliary branch hose, from which, by turn- 
ing a tap, be can diminish for a brief space tie fierce- 
ness of the flames immediately ia front of him. 

[Owing to the pressure apon our space, we are com- 
pelled to defér the couclusion of this article till next 
week. ] 





Miss Watts, the eminent tragic actress, wa3 
married last week to Joha Lancaster, Eeq., of Har- 
purhey, near Manchester. The ceremony took place 
at St. Peter's Church, Brighton. There wae a ‘ull 
attendance at the wedding, which was on Thursday, 
aud a full choral service. 

At the Alhambra, Oriterion, etc., there is 20 
obange. : 
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REUBEN; 
oR, 
ONLY A GIPSY, 
——— 
CHAPTER XLVIL 


Bomer short time before the events related in the 
preceding. chapter, a small travelling carriage was 
passing through the streets of Melbourne, and going 
iu the direction of the suburbs. 

A pair of good horses driven by a colonial with 
that finish which is generally supposed by Englishmen 
to belong to Englishmen alone, and attended by a 
stout-built pioneer or guide in whose beJjt a for- 
midable brace of Colts aud a bowie knife glittered 
threateningly. 

The equipage looked like the travelling coup of 
some well-to-do gentleman, who, for amusement or 
business, meant journeying to the gold stations, 

Such indeed it was; the owner however seeking 
health rather than wealth or pleasure, for inside tho 
carriage sat no other than Sir Edward and his 
daughter Olive, 

Here was change which the sapient doctors had so 
urgently recommended—a change so great and 
Startling, that it might be expected almost to resusci- 
tate the dead. 

Sir Edward however sat back in his comfortable 
conveyance, looking very much the same as he had 
‘done in England, excepting perhaps a greater look of 
wistful eagerness and preoccupation, which every now 
= then lit up his aristocratic and thin worn-looking 

ace, 

It was only when his eye caught the loving, watch- 
ful look of his daughter, that the smile which once 
sat, as a matter of course, upon his face, crossed the 
thin lips, and shone in the dulled eyes, 

The journey, or task, had been taken only 
after much solicitation on his part. 

He bad chosen Australia as the country to which 
they shonld coine for that necessary change of air 
and scene, and thi’y had been staying in Melbourne 
for a month, : 

During the whole of that time Olive, whose tender 
care of ‘her father surpassed everything, noticed that 
her father geemed continually hankering after move- 


ment, and 
their a os place or places apparently beyond 








[AMONG THE PHILISTINES.] 


The gold digging mania was then at its height, 
and Sir Edward seemed never tired of hearing the 
accounts and stories which the loungers and visitors 
at the hotel had to tell of the wonderful fortune, 
good or bad, which attended those seekers of wealth 
in the wild plains and valleys of the interior. 

The old man seemed fascinated by the subject, and 
but for his age, one would have thought that the 
gold mania had fallen on him. 

His inquiries at last reached such a pitch of eager- 
ness, that Olive began to fear they would result in 
an irresistible desire to see the scenes which he never 
tired of hearing described, aud at last one morning 
her fears were realised, 

Sir Edward determined to pay a visit to the gold 
fields. 

To obey and gratify her father’s slightest wish was 
the delight of Olive’s life. 

Without loss of a day she made inquiries as to the 
possibility of the idea, and then after considering the 
matter carefully decided to humour Sir Edward’s 
fancy. 

Accordingly, accompanied by a maid, a coachman, 
and the guide and protector—a sturdy young colonial, 
who was deeply attached to his new and beautiful 
young mistress, they started. 

Olive imagined something of the discomforts which 
would attend her on the road, and had heard rumours 
of peril, but her young heart was strong and brave 
within her, and hope whispered: 

** Humour him this time and perhaps the change 
may come,”’ for within her own heart there always 
clung a belief that her father would recover his 
health and become his own self. 

Even now as she leant forward and arranged a 
cushion more comfortably, she fancied she could 
detect a look of awakened interest in his pale face. 

‘“* And so we are on our way to the gold fields at 
last,” said Sir Edward, with an eager glance from 
the window, 

** At last,”’ said Olive, with asmile. ‘ We have 
not been long thinking of it, dear.” 

“Not long,” said the old man, with a curious 
glance at her which seemed to lift as 4 curtain from 
his mind. 

‘*My child, I have been dreaming of this for the 
last twelve months!” 

* Papa!’ exclaimed O'ive, startled and tronbled. 

* Yes, yes,” nodded Sir Edward almost to hiinsolf, 
«The gald fields. [ used to see them when I lay 
awake in that dreadful time at Dingley, and [ longed 
to be able to come to them and dig for the money [ 










hal fooled away. Yes—yes—my dear—I had no 
other object in choosing Australia, and I am ou the 
road at last!” 

And he sank back with a hopeful but half-satisfiod 
smile. 

Olive trembled and turned pale. 

Was this hallucination a symptom of a change 
for the worst ?” 

She regarded him anxiously, and tried to woo his 
thoughts from the dangerous subject. 

She would have given immediate orders for return 
to Melbourne, but feared their effect upon the sensi- 
tive nature of the old man. 

With a cheerfulness astounding, and a patience 
unusual, she used all her efforts at conversation, but 
though he talked freely, returned ever and again te 
the one theme. 

So at last Olive abondoned the attempt to divert 
his thoughts, and humoured him. 

** Bat, papa, what good do you think we can do at 
the gold fields, supposing we ever get there?’’ she 
asked, with a gentle smile. 

Supposing we ever get there? Surely there's 
no mistake in the route?” exclaimed Sir Edward, 
starting anxiously. 

* No, no, papa; but—but—well, say that we got 
there—I am only a weak woman, and you are not 
only weakened by illness, but totally ignorant of the 
whole art of gold fiudiag!” 

Tho old man smiled, and his eyes twinkled, as he 
pointed towards the coachman’s box. 

“Hah, hah! Olive, my love!” he said. ‘I have 
been very artful. These two men there shall do the 
digging and washing—the tools, spades, cra:iles —all 
are in that huge box behind the carriage!” 

And he rubbed his hands with childish delight. 

“Will get the gold nuggets, Olive, and pay back 
the Verners’ money, Yes, yes!’’ 

Olive dropped back, and shed silent tears. 

This then was the dreadful weight under which 
her father’s high and noble spirit was bent. 

It had crushed her own, but she had fondly hoped 
that the weight had been léss felt by the old man. 

And now she learnt that the Verner gol and 
generosity weighed as heavily upon him as upon her, 

“Well, paps,’’ slie said, with a desperate fortituda 
and heroic cheerfulness, “ we are comrades in arms, 
and you must let me go shares. To the gold-fields 
be it!’ 

They halted at noon for refreshment, which, for 
another day or two, could be procured at wayside 
inns, 
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Soon, if the route were continued, they would be 
thrown upon their own resources, which were con- 
tained in some boxes of suitable provisions strapped 
under the carriage. 

During this halt Olive learned how deeply rooted 
and systematic had been ber father’s plans, for not 
only did the two men admit that they had engaged 
themselves to work for Sir Edward at the gold-fielda, 
but they showed her the tools and an elaborate set 
of appliances and requisites for a digger’s “ camping 
out.” 

What was to be done? 

Olive determined to return by a devious route to 
Melbourne, and mgt obtain r* aid of s physician ; 
but the men, when she made the proposal, 
fully declined te go from their bargain, ponent 
that there was no danger in proceeding, and pointed 
out that there might well be more peril im returning 
inasmuch as Sir Edward would inevitably suffer 
from the deep disappointment. 

‘* Wecan go on to the fields, miss, and stay there 
a day or two,” eaid the guide, “and then we eap 
come back. A Gay or two will be enough te show 
Sir Edward that the game isn’t worth his candle. 
’T will be all safe, miss!” he said, touching his re- 
volver proudly. 

**I do not fear for myeelf,” aafd Olive, quietly ; 
and she resigned herself to the situation. 

As they eeded, leaving the signs of civilisa- 
tion behind them, Sir Edward’s spirits rose. 

His eye brightened, bis frame seemed stronger end 
more buoyant. 

Sometimes be would descend from the carriage 
and chat with the guide, and often Olive would fiud 
him peeping at the box of toole with eager eyes. 

To pay off the debt which the Verners had 
laid upon Divgley was his overmastering desire. 

We have said nothing of Olive’s heart or mind 
since her departure from England. Herfather ab- 
sorbed all else, and seldom could she tring herself to 
look upon the past, of which that fearful night of de- 
gradation when the home of her father was dese- 
crated by a horde of drunken ruffians, was a part, 

She had not seen Morgan since that night, but the 
bond was still in force, and she was still his plighted 
wife. 

Of that remoter past she thought often, and her 
whole waking life was saddened by it. 

At night, when the carriage put up under some 
bush or wood which eerved as their resting-place, she 
would look out upon the stars and think of Reubea 
—the noble, the true, and, ales! the fickle! 

Dead now. He hai expiated his sin, and to her 
he was like the statue of a god, which, though lying 
broken and sbattered at the foot of its pedestal, is a 
god and a hero still. 

The days passed, and signe of the new order of 
things were not. wanting to show that they were 
nearing the precious land of gold, 

The road grew more rugged, the way broken up 
by sunken and deserted shafte, and marked by the 
cestroying hand of man. 

Rude cabins, empty and desolate, marked the spot 
where some gang tad halted to recruit ite strength 
or divide its spoils. 

Here and there a lumbering wagon lay where it 
had broken down, and once or twice the blexched 
skeleton of a horse told the story of suffering and 
privation. 

Uniier the circumstances and in consequence of 
Olive’s presence, the two men decided to skirt the 
general and favourite stations, and pitch their little 
camp in quiet, unfrequented spots. 

To this eud the horses were guided to the north of 
Ballarat, and a sharp look out was kept by the guide 
for suspicious charactere—tent followers were not 
wanted. 

Olive noticed now that the guide looked often to 
his revolver and was. continually stopping the carri- 
age to alight aud recovnoitre, and that at night a 
large fire was kept up, at which the driver and 
pioneer watched in turns. 

At last the pioneer declared that one more day 
would suffice to take them to a likely ground, and 
that on the morrow Sir Edward should etand by and 
avo the pick and the shovel at work. 

The spirits of the old man were at their height. 
He drank his wine, told Olive his old anecdotes with 
all his wonted fire and delicate wit, and seemed 
more himself than he had been for some months, 

Olive was satisfied, and counted the days and 
fights of wakeful watchfulness and fatigue as no- 

hing. 

Her spirits rose, too. Snatches of song broke from 
the men on the box, and an air of auticipation sat 
upon every countenance, 

In the evening they pulled up to rest, and Sir Ed 
ward’s spirits fell quickly. 

“Oould they not go on ia the night ?” 

Olive put the question dubiously, and the men, 








after a few moments’ prudent reluctance, consented. 

After a rest the horses were set on again, and the 
journey continued. 

They bad now reached one of the wild canyons 
or gorges in which Australia is sorich, and the beauty 
of the night lit up the scene with. weird bril- 
liance, 

Sir Edward was delighted, and leaving out of the 
window, feasted on the scene. 

“ Look, Olive!’ he said, “the stars seem on the 
ground, they are so near—look! Ah, this is grand— 
and thigdetbe land of gold!” 

“Stara?” eaid Olive, “that does not look like a 
star, dear!” 

She fixed her eyes intently upon a speck of light 
are pray were pom Sir Edward's admiration. 
sinking into the grouad. 

Olive was puzzled and thoughtful, endeavouring to 
account forit, when the carriage suddenly 
with a fearful jerk, and a shriek for help rose 
the box. 

The next fastant a pistol was fired, and a man's 
life-groae camgent on the night. 

The herses-planged, the maid shricked; Sie Ba- 
ward turned and tried to open the door. 

Olive held him back, and the next moment « blaze 
of oaumneaat the coach revealed dozen bearded, 

erecious-looking faces glaring at its occupants. 

rese white a omhetei 

0 nOt more, papa,” she said, ey not 
bust us. Thepare thieves, not murderers. Hush!” 
Before ne oper aie on her a tall, 
gigantic fellow, pearance manner 
seemed the of the mend opened the carriage 
door, ani upoa the — 

Holding bis toree above head, aud throwing s 


garish glare of light upon the faces of his prisoners, 
he said, in a deep, bass voice : 

“ One—two—three—old — daughter — 
maid. Quite right; drive on!” 


With « cool sang-froid*he tossed the torch to a 
compauion, entered the carriage, and seated himesif 
by Sir Edward, 

Olive leant forward and drew her father to her. 

The man laughed grimly, and shook his head. 

“Don’t be afraid, young lady!’ he said. 
‘“* There’s no harm will come to youm— as yet!’ and 
be swiled significantly, his bold eyes fixed admir- 
ingly upon her white, baodsome face. 

“ Why have you stopped us?” asked Olive proudly 
and quietly. > 

“ Hah!” retorted the man with grim amusement. 
“* You'll learn soon enough, my lady—hah, hah!” 

“ Have—have you hurt my poor servant?” asked 
Olive, her eyes filling with tears. 

The man frowned. 

“The idiot!” he said, contemptuonsly, “ to think 
he could play a high-handed game with Black Yell !’’ 
Olive shuddered and sank back into the cushions. 

Black Yell! 

‘Tuat vame was the one which figured ominously 
in every story of outrage and cruelty which she had 
heard in connection with the daring gold robbers. 

And this was Blaek Yeli! 

She stole a glance at the mam, and a deadly fear 
crept like an icy hand over her, 

But the blood in her veins asserted itself. 

Courage—English and true—came to her call. 

Pushing back her hair from her hot forehead, she 
looked at him fixedly, 

“T have heard that name before,” she said. “ And 
[ know it to be that of » bold, bad man; but I have 
yet to learn that he has: sunk so low as to harm an 
old and helpless man!’’ aud she drew her father’s 
arm to her, 

Black Yell—for it was he—nodded. 

** Fine words, my young lady,’”’ he said. “Very 
fine words; but don’t be ateared, the old gentleman's 
safe enough if we get what we want—if not, I won’t 
answer ior it! My lambs have got awkward 
tempers !” 

‘Is it gold they want?” asked Sir Edward, who 
seemed quite calm, though half dazed. “Is it gold? 
Tell them, Olive, that we are going to the gold fields, 
not returning.” 

“ You beat, sir, what my father says,” repeated 
Olive. “We have no gold-dust or nuggete—what 
valuables we have shall be given up to you if you 
will allow us to go on our way unmolested.” 

“Hah! Thank you for nothing,’ said, Black Yell, 
with a mocking smile, ‘* What valuables you hate 
are ours already. For the rest—well some persone are 
worth their weight im gold, you know!” and he 
frowned ferociously. 

Olive shuidered, and her hand strayed te her 
bosom in which lay a toy revolver, purchased and 
presented to her by a friend at Melbourne. 

Slight as the movement was, the quick ey6s of the 
fossicker detected it, 


Instantly his revolver was out and pointed at Sir 
Edward’s mild forehead, 
“None of that, young lady,” he said, sternly, “ or 
the old gentleman gets an ounce of lead through him, 
Give it here!” 

Olive, with quiet dignity, drew the pistol from her 
dress, and held it out. 
Theaan took it and stared at her white hand. 


“ Too play with euch ugly things as 
these,” Hse: oa . 
And with seontemptuous smile he pitched the toy 


out of the window, 
“ Never anything but a Colt—a Colt’s the 
thi 

He stopped ebmnptly,end put histhead out of the 
window. 


The a hurried and 
No snothor monly" osid Block Yell, eral 
** Now, not y, 
and with a significént py: 
eauk back s hand im her’s, 
the maid, who seemed lb terror, moaned 
fn the corner, and the minutes fled on. 


ao hour, the eadd n 
seemed by the n of the carriage to bedescend. 
es 

& jerk ped agete, and Black Yel! 


top 
jumping out held the deor open. 
“ Come ont,” the said, ‘+gne at a time—the old 


oes 


perrow the roc hidden, as Oliv ed, b 
ee teste, agutest wtiaeeaipeebsad bar sick 


A minute ctiarver athe _—_ = 
end Olive, holding. band, jooke 
roend aad saw that ‘were fn s natural cavern, 
filled with a gang of whom 


raffiens—of 
the worst featured was sot Black Yeil,and fernished 
with the usual rough articles pertainiag tow diggers” 
camp. ‘ 

On one side was a barrel With « candle in a bott!s 
and part of pack of cards, on another a small deal 
table with tin mugs and the remains of a rade feast. 

Revolvers, rifles and digging implements leant 
against or hung upon the walls, and acurtain recessed 
seemed to hint that it was not the first experience 
the fossickers had had of female prisoners. 

A general buzz prevailed, in the midst of which 
three men entered bearing the limp figure of the 
pioneer, which the maid no sooner saw than she 
uttered a piercing scream. . 

Black Yell, who was astride a barrel and superin- 
tending some arrangement for the reception of his 
prisoners, dashed at ber and gagged her. cs 

“ Keep your idiot of a girl quiet, young lady!” he 
said, threateningly, “or I shall lave’ to stop ker 
mouth for ever! Mo there ea ren don’t bear 

ou again!” he sald, pushing her roughly. 
, The irl, an Australian, and not half so frightened 
aé she looked, éhrank down, and Olive drawing her 
father towards them stood near her. 

A slight diversion was then caused by the arrival 
of Sir Edward’s boxes, which were received with 
ardent curiosity and excitoment. 

Leaving two men to watch the prisoners, the bulk 
of the gang bent over the trunks and tore them open. 

Aw trunk after trunk revealed the purpose of tho 
old wan’s journey, groans and imprecations of disap- 
poititwnent burst from the foasickers. 

Then there followed an excited and antmated dis- 
cussion, which resulted in’ Black Yell taking his 
name appropriate, by yelling at his comrades for 
silence then and there coming with black looks to 
the prisoners, ; 

“Ts this all you've gotr” he axid, addtesing Olive, 
and pointing to the boxes contemptuousl¥, 

* All,” repeated Olive, in a low clear voice. 

“ Barring trinkets and that sort, i?” said Black 
Yell, looking at her plain selid watch gaard. 

Olive tore ber watch and rings from her waist and 
fingers, aud udfastened her father’s guard avd watch. 

Then she emptied her pockets and bade her father 
do the «ame 

The eeds of the collection she held out to- 
wards Black Yell. 

‘* Now,” she said, “you have ie ag it 
you have one spark of honour or mauly feeling you 
will let us go!’ . 

Biack Yell grinned, aud tatiling the valuables in 
ro hand returned to exhibit hie plunder to his com- 
rad6s. 3 

While this scene was enacting.in thé fossickers 
cave & horseman was fiding in the direction which 
the carriage bad taken, and picking his way, with an 
antions and puzzled countenance, over the boulders 
of the strewn and road. 
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He had started from an easterly direction at the 
game hour as thaton which Sir Edward had decided 
to go on, and skirting the plain which preluded the 
ravine had reached the entrance to the gorge a fow 
minutes after the carriage had been surrounded. 

A cataract roared through the gorge and prevented 
him hearing the carriage wheels, as it had prevented 
the fossickers from receiving a more timely warhing 
of their victims’ approach. 

By one of those marvelloné cojncidénces Which 
fate seems to amuse herself’ by bfinging, about, 

Reuben the gipsy, the gold-digger, ba serge and 
the martyr to circumstances, was riding within a 
stone’s throw of the carriage which contained te idol 
of his heart, @ prisoner in the hands of @ reckless 
assassin: 

The winding nature:of the ravine prevented him 
seeing the torches when they started, and after they 
had proceeded to a safe level the fossickers bad ex- 
tinguished them. 

At the time when Olive had appesied to tke better 
nature of her captor, Reuben was riding in an aimless 
fashion within hearing of their voices, had not the 
cataract roared close by and: drowned all other 
sounds, L 

Presently his reverie was interrupted in a strange 
way by thefalling of somé sharp substance aghinst 
his leg. 

The horse started as it touchéd its side, and 
Reuben, moved by a decided curiosity, pulled ap and 
dismounted. 

Nothing bat ‘a siall thunderbolt, he thought; or a 
roc’s egg could have comé down so éliarp and 
plump, and it wag worth while discovering wiiith it 
was. 

Striking a light, and thus startling Black’ Yell, 
who, as wo havé seen, st the coach to make 
inquiries, Reuben peeréd about, and presently, with 
an astonishment which equalled Robinson Crusve’s 
when he foutd the footprint on the sands, he saw and 
picked up @ miniature fevolver. 

Men trained as he had been trained are qhick to 
arrive at conclusions and to act on the spur of the 
moment, : 

‘oy revolvers did not fall from heaven. Some 
hand must have thrown it, and as there is a limit to 
th» distance which band-tbrown missiles travel, that 
hand must be near. 

With due caution Reuben dropped upon the 
ground, and revolver in hand, waited and listened. 

The cataract drowned all else; and, with a sigh of 
impatience and curiosity, he mounted and rode 
slowly ov, bis eyes regardful of the road on each side 
of him-and hie ears.on the alert, 

He proceeded thus for some little distance when a 
scream, sharp aud clearas an eagle’s note, etfuck 
him like a blow, and sent the blood whirling througt: 
his veins like fire. 

For a moment borse and rider stood stock still; as 
if turned fo stone, the next both of them were 
bounaing forward through bush and brake, over 
stream and boulder, towards the spot whened the 
sound of distress had sotnded, 

Tnen the tiny gleams from the! cavern! apprised 
Reuben of his proximity to some den of thieves, and, 
with proper caution) he dismounted), tied bis Lrorse to 
a tree, and revolver im baud, crept’ through thé 
bushes, 

The mouth of’ the’ davern revealed itself after x 
little searching, aud then’ Reuven could heat 
Voices. 

Then one voice—a man’s—spoke alton; and; 
creeping still nearer, indeed until tie cout! Heat every 
word and see some patt ef thé Cavern, Reubéi 
crouched aid listened 

“ Weill, I'll iske-your word for it“yow’ re tod pretty; 
lady, to tell a’ falsehoodbut this. ers’ swag nin’t 
enough, by atty munverof'tieans. Why, it wooldh’t 
pay us for oar troublé. Now the old gentletiin'savs 
that he’s a rich man, and I suppose’tie’ can get 
ph nty of money from Melbourne if te’ hinsu't gor it 
here?” 

“Yes, you,” said a thin volew, We can’ go atid 
get plenty of money. We will send it, on thie word 
of a gentleman.” 

“Hab, hah!” ef the fotsicker, coarsely. 
“Gentlemen do’t think much of breaking their 
words to such chaps a@ us. No, no, you must pay 
& \ansom,and you'll have to remain here like birds 
in a cage till it comes,” 

A groau broke from Sir Edward. : 

“ Wait~—bere?” he said. “You forget there are 
women—this place is nos-fitted. If you've the heart 
of a man—— ; 

“Dvethe heart of a flint,” retorted Black Y-li, 
with an oath, ‘ Here's pen and ink—now write » 
letter to'the riohevt cove’ in Meltourtie you’ know, 
and tell him'to éewti'w thoueasd pounde'to tlie’ place 
mentioned on the piace of paper. He must la~ it ab 
tue foot of the first tree by the old mud but. There, 








it’s all written down. All you’ve got to dois to 
write your name. It’s ustial to s#nd something to 
quicken thé friends up a bit—sumething in this 
fashion, you know.” And he madé a gesture with 
his knife. “If a man gété a finger of his dearest 
friend wrapped op in paper—hem—it makes him 
atixious to sénd'the morey.”’ 

Here he laid his hand upon’ Sir Edward's arm 
ferociously. 

A cry, almost a wail, issued from a voit near hit, 
ahd thet’ the voice said; ii 10w; agonised, yet clear 
accents : 

© Nothin net my father! Take a finger frott this 
hatid—the hard its'lf—but do not! touch’ hii !’’ 

‘ With a smothered cry, Rvnbén’ staited’ to his 
eet. 

Was he mad, dreaming, of—or could that bé the 
voice of Olive Seymour ! 

His brain reeled, he staggered like & drunken man, 
and as he fell to the ground, crouching with white 
face and trembling limbs, he looked like a man who 
had been strickén by the palsy. 

A minute passed. The words—brave, devoted— 
of the daugliter had touched the men’s heart, for a 
moment—her scornfdl glauvévs hardened them the 
néxt, 

A murmur of itipatience ran round—a table was 
overturned, 

‘The noise: seemed to waken the listener ontside, 

He rose and pressed his hauds to his forehead, 
then felt for the precious belt. 

His hands trembled so that he could scarcely clasp 
his revolver. 

He had passed through dangers which would have 
daunted Hereules—had seen and suffered in a few 
mouths more than most men crowiti into alifetime; 
butuntil now his nervé and courage biad never for- 
saken him. 

To-~vight his fear was for others, for that other for 
whom in all the world ho cared most, 

He knew the men—most' of all the man—in 
whose hands the beautiful, helpless: wondn was: 
Oruel, licentious, reckless—a’ fate hung over het 
woree than death itself. 

Witli'a' clenching of the teeth, the man who hw#d 
fled from love'for love's’ sake; now dréw near tls 
loved one in the hour of peril, and unseen looked upon 
her face. 

Her beauty, witching in itsnobility, brought the 
warm blood to his heart and face. 

She was all unchangel, more radiant, more peer- 
less ‘than ever. Ho'was bearded, tanned, 60 chittiged 
and marked: by toil -and the weariness of perpetual 
thought as to be unrecognizable.: 

Yes, from ‘all tlie’ beauty in the-world he could 
have pointed her out and failen down aud wors 
shipped, while slie would look on his facé and know 
him not! 

“ Beer that it should be so!’’ he muttered, 
* Better, far better!” 

A few minutes only had sufficed for'all these sensa- 
tions so. complex and o’ermastering. 

Impatiently the fossickers waited. 

“Sign bere and here. I’ve promised'to wait seven 
dnys—a horseman can do it ti six. If'the money is 
not fortiicoming you have'séen daylight fot the last 
tinie, You understand)” 

“You wotld not murier us!” said Sir Edward; 
stertily, his hand claspitrg' Olive’s waist. 

A cruél, relentless laugh was the reply, and a 
bowie: knife glittered iu the air. 

“ Sign!” cried Black Yell. 

“Stop!” cried a quiet, grave voice, “There is no 
occasion !’’ 

‘The pen dropped'from the old man's fingers; and 
Black Feit turued with an oath to find himself con- 
fronted by a stalwart figure, who met his bullying 
glance with a grave, quiet fearlessness which seemed 
to paralyze him. 


CHAPTER XLVITIT. 


Back Yer stared at tis sudden and mysterious 
er aes as if he were the viovimy ofoptical dee 
lusion, f 

There: was something, tod, in the’ attitude and 
bearing of ‘the’ stranger whieh inspired Black Yell 
= iis comrades with 's slightly wndonifurtable sen- 
sation. 

Bad mien; says a pliilosopher; ate invatiably 
superstitious, and the chain of hills and ravines! 
amidst whieh’ Bldek Yell lead His‘perilows éxist-nce! 
wus invested with @ stratige and ghostly charadter, 

Mysterious figures’ had appeared at nigit, ghosts! 
bad stalked’ down the hills’ erect and tieedl6ss of 
the steepriess; and drank at the gorge stream. 

Headless riders had’ béen geen by more than ote of 
the gaug driving. with rapid bat noiseless galop' 
slong the rough road, and in ati instant Reuver’s 





‘suddén'and bold entrance had called up to many 4 
reckless ruffian some weird legend of the neighbour- 
food. 

A glance at the revolver and bowie-knife which 
hang at Reuben’s waist seemed to dispel the cold 
stiade of fear, and with a snarl Black Yell drew his 
révolver nd waved it towards the entrance. 

A couple’ of men instantly sprang forward in 
obedience, and the strangér, whether human or 
ghostly, was thus shut off from retreat. 

The prisoners, who had sat breathless and with 
wild eyes fixed upon one whiotti tley would fain hope 
to look upon in the character of a deliverer, ottered a 
faint cry which gréw louder as, at a signal from 
their leadér, the men extinguished their torches, and 
the cavern was plunged into total darkness. 

* Now move or open your mouths, and I'll shoot 
the lot of ye!” said Black Yell, with a brutal 
laugh. 

An intense silence reigned for a moment, during 
which Sir Edward’s gol@ wetch could be heard tick- 


tag. 
én Black Yell spoke again. 

“ Now, my bold bully boy, how matty more of 
them aré there? Answer up; or by the poker I'll 
blow your brains ont.” 

“Spare yourself that fronble,”’ said Reuben, 
— in'a' feigned voice, which sounded full of 
dignity and grave, sustained coursge. “I am 
alone !”’ 

* Aloné!’’ echodd Black Yell, with astonishment, 
while’ a murfihiur of incredulity ran round. “You 
dé't’ value your skin much, or you are a cool 
hand,”’ retorted the eliief ruffian. “ Aione, eh ? and 
whiat do yon want—a clieap faneral ?” 

Reuben, for answer, suddenly jerked s cloak from 
a lantern, which he had reached by nodiselessly 
crawling while Black Yell had been speaking. 

A buze of indignation and surprise seemed to 
threaten instant death, but Black Yell silencéd all 
demonstrations of hostility by a gestare, and ad- 
vanted towards Renben witli exténded hand. 

* You'réa cool hand,” he said, “and I like you. 
All the same for that mv men at the door there shall 
kéep ‘a good look out! You fellows «and he turned 
to address the men on gaard—“ if you hear anything 
shoot tliis gentleman, will you? Nowy sir, what's 
your business ?” 

Reuben looked at the man’s hand and shook bis 


head with a smile, 


“ No,’ ho said; “‘ T cannot’take the hand of » man 
who lives by attacking helpless women,’”’ And he 
glanced towards the prisoners. 

Black Yell seemed thunderstruck, and his face 
darkened as he toyed nervously with his bowie- 


“There’é something in all this,” he said, scruti- 
nising under his brows the composed face of the soli- 
tary individual who would dare to beard him in 
his own den and in the ptesence of his wolf- 
cubs. 

“ My businesé'is simple,” said Reuben. “ Passing 
ou the road I was sttack by this toy.’ And be held 
out the little pistol, at sight of which one pair of 
white, trefibling lips utiered a silent praver. ‘“ Re- 
volvers do not drop from the sky, and I kept my 
eyés atid ears open. They led me hither, and I 
have heard the conversation which las taken place 
during the last half hour.” 

He paused, and Biack Yell, who had thrown bim- 
self: wpon a rough wooden bench and was pouring 
out 4 can of spirit, nodded contemptuously, 

“Bueky for you you didu’t get a bullet in your 
ear, Well?” 

“TI overheard the terms which you were forcing 
upon your victims, and I stepped in to assist.” 

“To assist! You want a share of the plunder!” 
exclaimed Black Yebl;. staring round: as if he could 
scarcely credit hissenses. ‘‘ ‘Thunder and lightning, 
stranger, you are too coola hand! Assist! Jupiter! 
lll exsist you to an ounce of lead!” 

** Not: so: fast,”’ said) Reuben, “There are two 
sides to every question. | take that opposed to you, 
and Iam here to assist in the liberation of this lady 
and gentleman.” 

Black Yell laughed. 

* Good, my friend,” he said, with an‘orth: “ The 
only thing that will get them out of ‘these clutches” 
atid he held out a huge gray paw with the fin'trers 
extended and bent dowtwariis—“‘is five thousand 
pounds! ‘Tiiey’re hostages, stranger, and! whtil the 
ransom: comes hefé they remain, or elde they go 
higiier.” Aind be pointed to tlie roof of the cavern 
with a ghastly grin, “ Sv; by your eave, Mr. Im- 
pudenoe, I'll get’ the' oll gentieinan to sigm You 
félldw, keep aw eye on! him’ and'drdp him if tie inter- 
feres!”” 

The' group drew closer round Reuben. 


Black Yell cauglit up the paper and: advanced to 
Sir Edward, who shrav&back aud looked appeal- 
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ingl7 at Reuben, as if he might by some chance find 
delp and succour there. 

Keuben stretched out his hand and laid it on Black 
YVeill's. 

**Do not annoy the gentleman,” bo said. ‘I will 
@ay the ransom.” 

**You!’’ exclaimed Black Yell, staring at him, 
while Sir Edward uttered a low cry of relief, and 
Mlive leant forward, her face flushed and eager. 

“Yes,” said Reuben, quietly, ‘Shall we with- 
Alraw and arrange ?’’ 

At the word withdraw the gang, fearing an am- 
+ush and a plot, flung themselvesforward, Black Yell 
Mlovrishing his knife threateningly. 

Reuben drew himself up, thinking, “ Now comes 
the crisis,” and stood on hia guard to break Black 
Yell’s onslaught, but before the giant could reach 
dim, a lithe figure had glided from the dim corner 
end placed itself between him and his assailants. 

it was Olive—her face crimson, her eyes flashing, 
her white arm raised menacingly. 

“ Stand back, cowards !” she breathed through her 
teeth, which glistened like a tigress when she meeta 
the cub-hunters. “Stand back! You shall not 
reach him save over my body! What harm has he 
done you? How has he injured you that you should 
thirst for his blood? Ransom—no! Let us all die 
under your brutal feet rather than your lust for gold 

«ebould be gratified! Go,sir,” she said, addressing 
Reuben, who had advanced to her side, anxious and 
heeding for her safety, “‘ go! I will cover you to the 
‘doer! The cowards dare not fire, for if they kill us 
they can extort no money! Go, I beseech you!’ 
ehe added, in a low and imploring voice. 

Reuben bowed and, laying bis band upon her arm, 
led her with reverent respect to Sir Edward, who had 
cisen and was looking wildly around, 

‘Be calm,” he whispered. “ You are quite safe, 
and I too, for the matterof that. ‘‘ Be calm, ma- 
dam.” 

At the sound of his voice Olive started and 
"looked at him, but the concluding words were 
apoken im a grim, rough, feigned voice, aud she 
turned aside with a sigh of disappointment. 

“Now,” said Reuben to Black Yell, who had 
stood petrified with astonishment, “I have uttered no 
idle taunt, as your own wits should convince you 

~ when you see that I venture here alone, and place 

wsyself in your hands. There is honour among 
thieves, I have heard, and I rely upon that spark of 
generosity existing among you. You demand five 
¢housand pounds?” 

Black Yell, who had taken up the can, winked 

«ound and nodded at Reuben cunningly. 

4: Yes,” he said, “ that’s my ticket.”’ 
**] will give it you,” said Reuben, “on one con- 

* dition—that you restore the carriage, horses, and 
every trinket you have stolen,” 

Biack Yell considered fora moment, then, again 

* winking round, nodded. 

“ Right, stranger,’’ he said. 

“Then direct your men to make the preparations, 
vre-harness the horses and pack the baggage, and I 
will hand you the money.” 

“Right,’’ said Black Yell, again, “Goon, you 
fellows, and get the cattle in.” 

Reuben paced up and down for a moment's reflec- 
dion. 

The question which perplexed him and demanded 
@n instant answer was this: Ehould he trust to the 
vuffian and display bis gold, or should he, under the 
pretext of taking it from some hiding-place, obtain 
germission to leave the cavern for a few minutes ?”’ 

“Come,” said Black Yell, lighting a short pipe, 
“ where’s the ready ?” 

“I will bring it in five minutes,” said Reuben, 
““You may place your men at the mouth of the 
wavine, if you please. I cannot escape if I desired 

” 





Black Yell burst into a loud laugh. 

**Hah! bah!” he yelled. No,no! Five thousand 
gansoms this party, but I want ten for you—ten! No, 
by the piper that played before Moses, I’ll have every 
penny you've got, or I'll make you as fall of bullets 
aa that sieve!” 

Reuben smiled. 

““ You put too high a price upon my worthless life,”’ 
he said. ‘But be it as you please. Here then is all 
I have in the world, and it is yours, not to purchase 
my own freedom, but this lady aud gentleman’s.” 
And, with a shrug of the shoulders, he unfastened 
his belt ard flung it on the table, and from his 
pockets and his cap, from all the hiding-places 
which the digger invents, he emptied bank-notes 
and go'd dust, and dropped them in a precious heap 
mpon the table before the glistening eyes of the 
fossicker. 

“Blood and thunder!’ he exclaimed, clutching at 
the mass and staring at Reuben. “It’s not a sell, 
then? You've got the coin!” 


irony. ‘Redeem your promise.” 

“I will,” retorted Black Yell, with an oath, as he 
scrambled the money into his pocket, “I'll keep my 
word. You played a square game with me, stranver, 
and I'll act straight with you! The lady and gentle- 
man’s safe, the carriage shall be put on the 
Two of my men shall ride behind it——”’ 

“Thanks, We will dispense with that honour,” 
said Reuben. 

“ Well, well,” growled Biack Yell, sullenly, “as 
you like. Here, Mike, hurry up!’ 

Then Reuben turned to the group in the corner 
and, with a slight gesture, stopped their expression 
of astonishment and thanks. 

“In ten minutes you will be safe,” he said, 
The man will keep his word.” 


(To be continued.) 








FRUIT SEASON. 





Tue earlier in the day fruits are eaten the better. 
They should be ripe, fresh and perfect, and eaten 
in their natural state, with the important advantage 
of its being almost impossible to take too many. 
Their healthful qualities depend on their ripe 
acidity, but if sweetened with sugar the acidity is 
not only neutralised, but the stomach is tempted to 
receive more than it is poseible to digest, and if 
cream is taken with them, the labour of digestion 
is increased. 

No liquid of any description should be drank 
within an hour after eating fruits, nor should any- 
thing else be eaten within two or three hours after 
—thus time being allowed for them to pass out of 
the stomach, the system derives from them all their 
enlivening, cooling and opening influences. The 
great rule is, eat fruits and berries while fresh, ripe 
and perfect, in their natural state, without eating 
or drinking anything for at least two hours after- 
wards. With these. restrictions fruits may be 
eaten in moderation during any hour of the day, 
and without getting tired of them or ceasing to be 
benefited by them during the whole season. 





A PAINTER’S IMAGINATION. 


JOHN JARVIS was a native of Dublin, where he 
practised the art of paiuting on glass for some time, 
and then removed to London, where he soon gained 
for himself a bigh reputation. The following anec- 
dote is related of him. When the Bacchanalian pro- 
pensities of Jarvis had rendered him rather an un- 
equal, if not an unsafe artist, he was employed by a 
gentleman to paint his wife—a miracle of plainness 
—under the stipulation that a pint of wine at a single 
sitting must be the extent of his potations. Jarvis 
assented, and in short time produced a perfect fac- 
simile of the lady. On exhibiting it to the husband 
he seemed disappointed. “Couldn't you have done 
it,” said he to the painter, “a little less—that is, 
couldn't you give it a little more " “TE you ex- 
pect me,” responded Jarvis, seeing the husband's 
drift at once, ‘to make a handsome portrait of your 
wife, I must have more than a pint of wine at a sit- 
ting. I couldn't get up imagination enough to make 
her good-looking und@r a quart at the very least.” 











THE STAR OF HIS DESTINY. 
—— een 


CHAPTER V. 


Tu ready Duchene knelt and murmured a mimic 
incantation, and rising, assured his patient that the 
oracles were in his favour. 

On being readmitted, the slaves were astonished 
beyond measure to learn that their master had lifted 
his head from his pillow; and the next morning, 
wien the other leeches appeared, they were surs 
prised at the improvement that had taken place dur- 
ing the night; the feverish flush had vanished, and 
the temples no longer throbbed beneath their 
touch, while the eyes had lost their languid, weary 
look. 

The physicians were attributing the change to 
their own skill, when the warrior assured them that 
he owed it all toa new leech whom Allah had sent 
to his relief, and concluded by giving them a pe- 
remtory dismissal. The physicians retired, nota 
little chagrined and irritated, and the disguised 
Duchene was left master of the field. He exerted 
every cffort for the Bey’s restoration, and in a week 








“You have it now,” said Reuben, with scornful ' ae was able to mount his steed gnd ride around the 


court-yard, The joy of the Mameluke knew no 
bounds, and. the pretended physicisn left him, 
carrying beneath his flowing. oriental robe several 
purses heavy with gold, and a case of jewels. ‘Tho 
case was of embossed leather, and folded over like 
the leaves of a book, and it was an easy matter to 
conceal it. 

When Jean Duchene had exchanged the costume 
he had worn during bis clandestine visits to tho 
Bey, he dashed off at a furious pace, till ho reached 
a secluded place, and then dismounted and sat down 
to examine his treasures. 

“ Mon dieu!” he exclaimed, as he drew forth the 
jewels, and caught the glitter of rubies, emeral'ls, 
pearls and diamonds—“ no court leech ever hud snc! 
a fee as mine! I will carry them back to Pauline, 
and when she marries Arnaud these brilliants shall 
be my gifts!” 

After lingering a half-hour to think over the suc- 
cess which @ad thus far crowned his efforts: and 
frame new plans for future action, he again mount:d 
his war-horse, and flew towards Cairo. 

Three days later Arnaud came into the head-quar- 
ters, pale and evidently ill at ease. 

Ps Has anything happened to you?” asked Du- 
chene. 

** Yes,” was the low and constrained answer. 

‘And what is it? tell your comrade and old play- 
fellow, Claude.” 

* Zoo is missing.” 

‘** Missing! are you certain, mon ami ?” 

** Yes, yea; itis too true—too true; I went to tho 
Paloce as usual to-night, but I could find no trace 
of her.’ 

**Did the servants know nothing of her dis- 
appearance ?”’ , 

**No; they had not seen her since the hour of 
the noon-day meal. Where, where can she be, 
Jean ?” 

“Her absence is as mysterious to me as to you, 
Claude; but it may be you will yet find her in the 
palace gardens,”’ 

The young man shook his head, and replied : 

**No—nv! I have searched the palace and the 
grounds, but to no purpose,”’ 

* Bat you may have overlooked her ; let us go and 
search once more.” 

And offering his arm, Dachone led the way to 
Murad Bey’s palace. 

Together they sought for tho missing girl, sweeping 
back the vines that swept across the avenue, beating 
the rose thickets, till a shower of the fragrant petals 
rained about them, and peering into the shadows cast 
by the royal palm. 

a length they passed into the courtyardand Arnaud 
said : 

“You perceive how hopeless our search has been ; 
can it be that any of Murad Bey’s friends have covesed 
his prize.” 

“ That is more than I know,’’ rejoined Dacheno. 

And while they stood thus one of the French guid 
appeared. 

* Pardonnez!’’ he exclaimed ; “* but it isa sentinel’s 
duty to be faithful to the officer who stationed him 
on guard, and I. take the liberty of interrupting 
you,’ 

“*Go on, Duval; have you discovered anything 
with regard to the lost lady ?” 

* Yes; I have heard from the lips of a comrade 
certain incidents, which lead me to think she hus 
not fallen into the hands of the Mamelinkes,’’ 

**What de you mean?” cried Araaud, his eyes 
flashing fire. , 

* It is said,’ observed the guard, whom Ducheno 
had bribed to serve him, “a gallant and fascinating 
marshal has often been seen promenading the palace 
gardens, and serenaded her last night.”’ 

“ Impossible!’ cried Arnaud, indignantly. “I 
myself presented the marshal to Zoe, and besides, [ 
know she is above idle coquetry, or such fickleness as 
to elope with another.” } 

“TI must not contradict a superior officer,”’ said 
Duval, “and, indeed, were I in her place, I should 
vastly prefer you, the pride of the Legion; but | 
suppose a young girl might feel flattered by the atten- 
tions of a marshal of France, and he, I understand, 
asserted that all is fair in love and war.” 

Claude Arnaud proudly silenced the sentinel, and 
bidding him go back to his post, ‘the young man 
accompanied Duchene to headquarters. 

“Strange,” observed his companion, ‘I would 
not have thought it; but Claude, Claude, I have been 
the friend of your big reese and your comrade in 
arms, and I pray you listen to me. Do not break 
your heart for a false girl like her.’ Be true to your- 
self,” 


* * *. 7 = 
After the surrender of Cairo, and the partial des- 
truction of the Moslem cavalry, a general panic swept 
through Kgypt. ‘OF this redoubtable band, Bonaparte 
sald ; 
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“ Could I have united the Mameluke horse to the 
French infantry, I would have recognised myself 
master of the world!” 

And when their fate was known, the superstitious 
orientals began to regard him and his followers with 
the utmost dread, History tells us that this even 
struck terror, not only in Egypt, but in Asia and 
Africa, wherever the Moslem religion prevailed ; and 
the rolling fire of musketry by which their victories 
were achieved, procured for Napoleon the appellation 
of Sultan Kebir, or King of Fire! 

The remnant of the warriors. who had crossed the 
Nile, and gathered in a small force under another 
Bey, were obliged to retreat into Syria and Lower 
Egypt, and was thus completely in the harids of the 
French ; but while victory followed them by land, 
they had not been equally successful at sea, and the 
destraction of their fleet by the English under the 
far-famed Nelson, proved a serious disaster. 

Nothing, however, at this period of his life could 
intimidate the great master-spirit, who commanded 
the grand army, and he now began to devise means 
for gaining the information by which he could 
protect what he ‘had alréady acquired, and extend 
his conquests. , 

In person he commenced a journey to the Isthmus 
of Suez, accompanied by the Egyptians whom he had 
forced into his service, and who'could better bear 
the scorching heat of the desert sands than his own 
soldiers ; and while his daring genius was winnin 
fresh laurels, bodies of his troops were still station 
in Egypt. .. ic 

Among these were. Claude Arnaud and, Jean 
Duchene, and to the former, time dragged wearily 
b 


y: 
Memories of Zoe still haunted him ; but though he 
had resolutely endeavoured to. guard his heart 
against the,thought of her fickleness, the. conviction 
yew upon him as months wore on... , 

One.day,,he stood with his right arm resting on the 
saddle of his horse, watching the overflow of the Nile. 
On, on, on swept the. waters,.on—on—on—above the 
tall papyrus, above the low rice-fields and the shrubs 
and henna plants, which grew in profusion around; 
till as far as the eye po reach in that direction it 
met only a waste of waters, with an occasions! olive 
or carrob-tree lifting their wet boughs to view. 

‘* Mon Dieu!”’ exclaimed Arnaud, ‘* I hope nothing 
human has been overwkelmed by the waters, but I 
suppose there can be little danger except for 
strangers like us; the inhabitants are doubtless 
prepared for it.” 

While he’ was speaking, a sharp cry rang out—a 
ery which reminded him of Zoe’s shrieks when she 
was borne from the harvest of roses, and a wild thrill 
yan through his frame, when he perceived a slight 
figure struggling among the waters. 

‘There is somebody,” he continued, ‘‘ and by my 
faith ! itis a lady’drifting along with the current! 
I will do what I can to save her, though no such 
deed can now give me the happiness I felt when I 
snatched Zoe from her Mameluke lover, and set her 
free in his palace at Cairo.” 

As he spoke he darted forward, and plunging 
into the stream, struck boldly out into the depths 
where he could see the lady. When-he came within 
a sbort distance of the imperilled girl, he saw that 
she had ceased to struggle, her strength having been 
spent in worse than usvless toil. Away, away, she 
floated, drifting on to a grave in the mystic Nile, and 
the next moment he could distinctly see the marble 
beauty of the face, gleaming white and still from 
the shadow of the long, wet hair. 

‘* Parblieu! it is Zoe!” cried. Arnaud, and then 
the words froze on his lips, and the next instant he 
had gathered her in his arms. 

A solemn dread stole over him, as her head sank 
heavily apon bis breast, the loose tresses sweeping 
about him like a veil; and turning, he plunged 
toward the shore. 

“Found, found!” he muttered, with a sad wail in 
his voice ; * the lost is found, but too late to explain 
tho mystery of her disappearance from Cairo—too 
late to repent if she was as fickle as they represented 
her, and ask my pardon. Poor, poor girl! in this 
hour I forget and forgive, and remember only how 
fondly I have loved her. When I reach the camp, 
I will beg the priest who has followed us from France, 
to say masses for her'roul’s repose.” 

_A thousand tamultuous thoughts swept through 
his brain while he cleft the waters, and when he 
gained the spot, he found his faithful steed where 
he had lefs him, but with his flowing mane 
ceeets and his slender limbs deep in the rising 

Oo’, 

“Ah! hesaid; “you are true to me, my gooi 
Victor ; you have never forsaken or failed me on 
the sands of the desert, amid the fire of the 
enemy, or the oveitlow of tho Nile.” And mount- 
ing the noble azimal, he rode off with his uncon- 
scious burden. He had not the most distant thought 
‘htt Zoe was yet living till a faint moan startled 





him, and a pale glow stole into the lips which mur- 
mured : 

“Oh Claude! Claude !” 

Then his cheek began to burn, and he looked down 
at her almost as much astonished as if she had risen 
from some Egyptian tomb. 

** Zoe,”’ he faltered ; and once more those dark, 
bright eyes turned toward him, and for an instant it 
seemed to him as if the old love was shining in their 
depths, 

“You have saved me again,” she said, feebly. 

“ Yes; but when I snatched you from the water 
and bore you to the bank, I thought you dead and 
beyond the reach of repentance or forgiveness here.’’ 

** Repentance—forgiveness!’’ exclaimed the girl; 
‘* what do you mean? Claude, I can see a bitter re- 
proach in your eyes, and I cannot understand how I 
have been at fault. 

“Zoe, you are either as innocent as an angel, or 
the most consummate coquette in Christendom !” 

“You are sadly changed, Claude, and I cannot 
comprehend you; but I implore you to explain 
yourself, The young man hesitated a few moments 
ere he resumed : 

“TI went to.meet yon in the Bey’s gardens, but you 
came not; and when on the most rigid search, I 
could find no trace of you, it is not strange your con- 
duct involved me in a deep and painful mystery. 
One of the guards told me it was rumoured you had 
eloped with the marshal to whom I had presented 
you at his request, and though I tried to banish 
the belief, it has grown upon me with every pass- 
ing day.” , 

“ Dear, dear Claude,’”’ replied the girl, “ Murad 
Bey has the second time escaped you; his wounds 
did not prove fatal, and I have again been in his 
power.” 

Arnaud’s brow knit in indignant surprise, but 
the eyes beneath had already lost their expression 
of — reproach, and Zoe was encouraged tu pro- 
ceed, , 

‘* Karly in the afiernoon,’’ she continued, “I wan- 
dered beyond the gardens, and kept on till I reached 
the wicket gate, opsving intoa by-path which wound 
to the Nile. A poor beggar, whom I have since dis- 
covered to be one of his emissaries, asked me for a 
handful of the fruit, hanging above the wall. I 
turtied to pluck a bunch of grapes, but the beggar 
had retreated some distance, and thus lured me on 
several feet, Then his true character becameapparent, 
and seizing me by the arm, he flercely hurried me 
along the path. At length I fainted, and knew no 
more till I awoke to the terrible consciousness that 
I was again aslave. I was dreamily gliding down 
the Nile in a boat with muffled oars, and in my 
captor I recognised a trusty servant of my Mameluke 
lover, I anxiously questioned him with regard to 
my destination, but he could give no reply ; I tried 
to shake his purpose, but in vain ; and finally I gave 
up all hope, and crouched in the bottom of the boat. 
It was twilight when the barge shot into a place I 
reme-abered only too well.” 

* And what was it?’ interposed Arnaud. 

“The residence to. which the Bey had borne me 
before he took me to Cairo; and he now camo for- 
ward, and gave me a mock welcome. At first I 
gazed at him with extreme dread, for I thought he 
net fallen at the battle of the Pyramids, and I 
sald: 

*** Murad Bey, I never expected to see your hated 
face again,’ ” 

“ And how did he answer you ?”’ 

“**Nay, aye, you believed me dead!’ he cried; 
* but, Zoe, dearest, I bear a charmedlife!’ These 
were his very words, Claude, and then he drew me 
into the house, and I lived over my former servitude 
in Cairo. Oh Claude, Claude, it was fearful, andI 
should have been his bride to-night had not Heaven 
delivered me from my thraldom.’’ 

Once more she stopped, and there was a solemn 
tenderness in her eyes when she resumed: 

“This morning the Nile began its yearly overflow, 
and Murad Bey believed himself safe; but by some 
means the house had been undermined, and besides, 
the inundation had been much more rapid than 
before. The Bey was obliged to flee from the waters 
thatcame pouring in upon him, and could not even 
allow time to return to his home, secure me, and the 
rest of his family. The house was in less than a half- 
hour wrenched from its foundation, and I at the 
mercy of the waters, I thought of you with a wild 
thrill,a pang I shall not soon forget, and of the 
camp, which Murad Bey had told me was desolate, 
the French army having been driven back by severe 
repulses on land and sea; but when my strength 
began to fail I commended myself to Heaven, and 
prayed for you. 

“* And you did not see me cleaving the waters ?” 

“No; I was blind to everything till your voice 
awoke mo to life, and then I could not interpret the 
distrust I read in your eloquent eyes.” 





“ Zoe, my suspicions were unworthy a gentle- 
man, a soldier, a knight; dare I ask you to forgive 
me ?” 

He looked down at the sweet face, uplifteil to his, 
with a gaze which repaid the girl for all she had suf- 
fered, and she said, softly : 

“You ure freely forgiven, Claude; ono who has 
thrice saved ne from a fate which would have 
been worse than death, shall not beg forgiveness in 
vain.’ 

Thus the lovers were again reconciled, and under 
an escort of French troops, Zoe was conducted to 

airo. 

On meeting Jean Duchene in the streets of the 
conquered city, he reined in his steed, and ex- 
claimed : 

** Rejoice with me—I am reconeiled to Zoe!” 

“What, have you found her?” oried the young 
man, in dismay, 

‘Yes; it appears Murad Bey is still living, and 
it was he who snatched her from me. She has 
been a prisoner in his villa on the Nile,” and he 

oceeded to te the circumstances of her re+ 

ease. 


“On my honour, you astonish me, replied Du- 


chene ; “ but, Olande, I wonder you should put such 
implicit faith im the assertions of any imfkle¥ 
irl!” 

“Joan Duchene, you have never been in love,” 
exclaimed Arnaud, ‘* but we will not quarrel; I am 
happy, and you wish to share my joy,” and he rode 
on 


During the week that followed, ke managed to 
have the troops under his command removed to the 
former camp of the Mamelukes just beyond the wall 
of Cairo, and there the plague, that terror of the 
East, broke out in the grand army. 

Zoe was sitting alone, when she heard the French 
guard on the terrace below, exclaim : 

“ The plague is among our troops, and I fear that 
we shall lose far more men by ttis awful disease, 
- have fallen beneath the sabres of the Mamo- 

ukes,” 

‘*The plague,” faltered Zoe—oh! Claude is in 
danger, and I must fly to him !” 

As she spoke, she flung her light needlework on the 
marble floor, wrapped her veil about her, apd de- 
scended the staircase. 

On emerging from the mansion, she saw the 
stranger bearing the sick through the streets te the 
hospitals, aud she cast a quick, eager glance at the 
sufierers,, to ascertain whether, in those tlushed and 
fevered faces,sbe could recognise Claude Arnaud. 
Her next movement was to enter the hespital, but 
he was not there, and she flew on to the camp. 

“Ts Claude Arnaud here?” she asked, breath- 
lessly, as she met the gend’arme, who was paeing his 
accustomed round, and speaking, to her surprise, in 
his native tongue. 

** Yes,” he rejoined, “ he has fallen a victim to the 
plague—back, back—you are endangering your own 
life, for you tread infected ground, lady.”’ 

** And why has not M. Arnaud been removed to 
the hospital ?”’ inquired Zoe. 

** Because so many of our soldiers are plaguo- 
stricken, and the hospitals already crowded—fly, lady 
—no woman ought to pass our lines at this critica} 
time.” 

“Strangor,” continued Zoe, “I do mot fear the 
plague, terrible as it is; Claude Arnaud is in peri?, 
and he has thrice done me a great service, and 1 can- 
not rest 1ill I am by his side. Let me pass—ip 
Heaven’s name, I ask it!” 

‘Lady, dear lady, you are mad to risk yourself 
thus, but I will not interfere—we cannot atford to 
lose the Pride of the Legion.” 

The girl murmured her thanks, and glided o2 like 
@ good angel, till she gained the tent which had beem 
designated as Arnaud’s. 

In a moment she had passed within it, and was 
gazing at him with a world of love and compassion im 
her dusky eyes. 

There he lay on hishard camp-bed, tossing to and 
fro, with the plague-spot burning on his cheek, his 
lips parched and discoloured, and his hands bot and 


ry. 

lie was half delirious, and talked incoherently, 
fancying that he was among the vineyards of France, 
or fighting beneath the purple Italian sky, where he 
had won his first laurels. : ; 

At length a sudden gleam »kot into his heavy eyes, 
and he murmured : “ Zoe!” 

The gir! sank down by his rude pallet, and clasping 
his fevered hand, said, earnestly : 

“* Dear, dear Claude, I am here.” 

The young wan started, and she could sce the 
tremour that shot tarough his frame. 

“ Zoe,” he continued, for he now had a tramsient 
return of reason, “ you should not venture into this 
infected camp; the very air is pestilential—leave me 
—leave Cairo for a place of safety, if youcan find: it 
in Egypt.” 
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“Nay, nay,’’ was the firm response; “I believe I 
know moreof the pl:gue then your surgeons, for it 
broke outin the family of my benefactress two years 
ago, aud { nursed her through it. ‘Tis true I am 
young, but I have just the qualificstions tomake me 
useful in a sick-room, and it is quite in vain to bid 
me lo«ve you.”’ 

“But, Zoe, your life will be @ sacrifice—you will 
die!’’ 

“ Ah, Claude,” she replied, “if I die, it will be 
with you, and, without you, the world would he 
nothing, wh le, if you live, I shall have a sweet con- 
sciousn: ss that through Heaven's blessing I have 
saved you.” 

His fingers tightened their olasp of hers, his lips 
murwured tl eir gratitude, and then he relapsedinto 
his former wanderings. 

From the hour when she entered Claude Arnand’s 
tent, Zoe seomed to hava the cour:g+o° a hero, gom- 
bined with the ¢k;ll and tenderness of a woman, and 
every effort was exertedin his behalf, Exrernally she 
was brave and ¢alm, but her bert throbbed with a 
slow, sad pulsation, 


“ As if like muffled drums ’twere beating 
Funeral marches to the grave,” 


and often she feared that the next moment would set 
the fatal seal on bis brow 

The otticers and sold ers shared her solicitnde, and 
Bonaparte, who visired the hospitals of Cairo, game 
hurrying into Arusud’s tent with eager inquiries as 
to his situation His keen eyes soun perceived the 
effect of Zoe's cre, and he laid bis hand on her 
young be.d, and excla med : 

* Muadeomoise.le, tuesui geon declares Olande Arnaud 
isou of danger, bat he adsled also that your treat- 
ment has been far better than his—that to.you we 
owe his life, and I am of his opinion.”’ 

A gush of tears was his o.ly answer, but when he 
had goue Arnaud logked into the girl’s face, and 
muripured : 

“The holy Madopna bless you, dearest Zoe, and 
guard you from contamination, and grant that J 
may live to prove the depth and sincerity of my 
love!” 

Zoe did nos apeak, but her glance was mare cloquent 
thom words, and when Clande Arnyud was again able 
to walk long the brink of the Nile beside her, she 
believed herself the happiest girl in the universe. 

Strange as it way seem, she escaped the gerrible 
dise se,anud.thus her cheerful agerifice had its xe- 
ward, 

After the plagne had abated, and when the grand 
army were about.to yveoommence their. march towards 
Palestine Clande Arnaud and Zoe moved ipto the 
headquarters where Napaleon sat. 

** Par on our intrusion,” said Arnand, ag they 
knelt before the compander-in-chief. “My errand 
must be my excuse for the liberty | have taken.” 

* And what way that be?” queried Bonaparte. 
“T am not a priest, and, therefore, cannot marry 
you.” 

“No; but I have almost as great a boon to 
erave.”” 

‘* Proceed—proceed! Your byavery has entitled 
you to favours. You now wear the badge ef the 
Legion of Honour, and Lam ready to give whatever 
else you may wish ; your late sickness oas taught me 
how to prize Claude Arnaud,” 

“Thank you-—thank you! My errand concerns the 
iady with me. as well as myavlf.” 

“Go on. Arpaud.”’ 

“Eh, bien! You may have heard from. some of 
the suldiers the partioulars of my acquaintance with 
her?” 

“ Yes; they have gossipped about it, round the 
camp-fire. Lat me see; you rescued her from is 
Mameluke lover, who vere hor from the place where 
they were harvesting roses,” 

The young man vowed, 

Navoieon went.on : 

“They teli me that you again snatched her from 
the Mameluke «after she siege of ‘Cairo, .nd saved 
her from drowning, while was absont op my 
march to the Isthinus, during the overilow.of the 
Nile.” 

“Aye, I perceive you, understan;! my affaire, but 
may hap you do not know her personal history previqus 
to our meeting ?”’ 

‘No, but [ will lend a williag ear.” 

“The lady was found sixteen years ago in therpge 
gardens, where I saw her th+ day of our mareh to 
Al xundria. She has been kindly treate: ay ber 
benefacticss, but she capnet there be safe from the 
odicus love making of Murad Bey. Kvre 1 follow you 
to Palestine i would fain have Zoe safe frum his 
persecutions, and I have eome to you to plead her 
cause.” 

“ How can I serve you?” 

“T believe you are about sending one of your faith- 
ful friends to Paris, as be:rer of dispatches, and if 
Zoe, who is now my betrothed bride, could be placed 


in your family, and under the care of your noble 
wife.it would be a favour which Clauiie Arn und 


woul. long and gratefully remember, and ende:yo ir’ 


to repay.” 

‘The boon is granted.” observed Napoleon. “She 
who has been the mens of saving the Pride of the 
Legion deserves my gratitude as well as vours, and I 
gladly commit her to Josephine, wh» will be the ju- 
gtrument of her conversion to the faith we love,” 

Arnaud smiled, and whispered : 

“Do you not approve my choice ?” 

“T cannot won-ler at it, youn? man; ¢t is not 
strange such be ucy ani such devotion should make 
you forgetful that she is a Moslem.” 

A brief conversation ansued. and then the lovers 
retired, Napoleon remarking in atone too low to be 
audible to them : 

** Methinks this houri will not meet @ warm wel- 


eéme,from Pauline Duchene, but let the young man * 


ehoose as he will—the cironmstinces connected with 
her are such that [ wonld not interfere, even if F 
were the E:nperor of France.” 

Two days later, Clande Arnaud and Zoe parted 
with a solemn renswal of their troth-plight and 
vows of eternal constancv, and the grand ar ay re- 
sumed their preparations for a crasiie to the Holy 
Lard, At length. Bonaparte who hat set his 
heart on the conquest of Syria, ordered his troo 
to,advance to St. Jean d’Acre, a locality famed tn 
the wars of Palestine. The Pacha Achmet, hearing 
of Napoleon's approach, commanicated the fact 


to Sir ¥ ney Smith, who hid been commissioned 


by the English goverument to aid the Turks, ani 
was cruising in the Levant. 

Through his assistance, the old Gothic fortifica- 
tions were put intoa respectable state of difence, 
while two British ships of war lay near the shore. 

(To be Continued.) 


FADING AWAY. 


CHAPTER KIIlI. 








Hap the fateof Bainley been proclaimed to the- 


world by the very veport of the pistol, the news 
conld not: have spread sooner. AJl.the werld knew 
it before his corpse had mare than cgled. 

There. was an dmmeriiate panicin the city :thefirm 
of which Baivlay bad so long ve-n the head .wtaliy 
collapsed, dragging down into ite dust many who 
had embarked their all im it, never deeming that it 
wanld sink inte the destroying guif.of. ruia. 

The world at onee blamed Biiuley, de wasp 
coward or a swindler, eaid the public -vuice, and 
public opinion was so uomerciful. Pablic wuive 
gaid he had expended 400 much money ou inimeeif, 
and had appropriated money to his private purse, ne 
ought, injustice to the firm, have not touched, Itsaid 
many other thinzs too either of Bainley ovr his wiie, 
until the name that had been a econmmercial byword 
was never uttered without au inpreeation, 

His affairs were seen into, and there was a howl 
amongst his creditors that mu-t have disturded the 
poor man in the grave. It was discovered he hai 
kept himself afloat with paper wings that were quite 
useless when he fell. 

Report said that liissecond wife’s jewels were worth 
@ quarter of a million, aud the creditors went to find 
the wife, but. ste bad flown none knew whither, and 
all the satisfaction that gould be got was out of the 
house iu Gr svevor Square. 

Mr. Burridge was biamed for deserting the firm, 
and accused of complicity with Bainley, but the ali 
mau came forward and vindicated himself of the foul 
slander, and wen the world exonerated him, aud he 
knew of the ruin avd misery the crysh tad caused, 
he nobly gave ywenty thousand pounds to be divided 
amongst the families wo had been quite beggarei, 
and with a pity io his hears for the son of the late 
Bainley, he tried to find Hamilton aud gssist ‘him 
pow that he was quite down, 

Bat Hawiltep uever snowed up. He was not 
@ villian without soul or feeling ; his wickeduess had 
never taken a worse shape than the vices of a 
thoughtless, rich, aud vain man, and the rnin of his 
family, coupled with the guicide of his ‘ather, 
brought him to his senses, humbled him to the 
dust, and get to work the lamenting voice of re. 
poorse, until he Jonked upon his past deeds in the 
blackwat light, and savk into a lethargy of despair. 

* Oh, Heaven!’ ne had moaned, when for the last 
time he satin bis dead father’s house. “I am, in- 
seed, bliguted. [ have nowhere to go, society will 
siuut its doors against me. The commercial world 
would hate me. The finger of scura will ever be 
pointing me out to derision, and I am quite—quite 
plone.” 





Then he thought of poor Aunt Leason andof Ada. 





He remembered the good old Iady’s prophecy, and 
shivered. He thoughtof Helen, and tite heart began 
to swell to barsting, for-he loved her more now than 
ever, 

“T cannot atay in England,” he mattered. “Bat. I 
gannot go yet.” 

An‘ so when he stale fram ‘his father’s home he 
went :o Oxford, waited for the day on wirich Mil- 
burg: .wonld be married to Hetex, and was a» unseen 
watcher of the earenieny, 7 

He saw the beautiful girl, more beautiful. and 
radiant etill, come from the church, happy in her 
chuiee, prond of tne man she hai won ‘Hamilton 
thinking shat Milburgh’s job might have b-en hig 
nad ne, tea heen # good man, He,stole away and 
went back to London feeling the last, deserted wretch 
that ie ag. 

He jwox apartments in gs quiet. hotel under the 
name of Hagmilyon only,and, began to think of inture 
for himself. 

* Ip will alwayve bea dreary.qne,” be.mased sadly, 
{* without.s companion.or p.iriend,”” 

And 80 be pondwred until, meighed down with grief 
pai despair, his, ind worked.mpan pag thing only, 
the last resource of a lost man. ' 

Dente! 

* Why. not,” he thought, -* end this.at.onee -by 
fol:'o« ing wy father ?” ‘ 

it was late in the night, the hotel was quiet, and 
Hamilton, letting tue horridsthoughs take a atronger 
hotd upon -bim, ihe went to hie portmanteau and 
took from a case a pistol and loaded it. But-wehen 
tne moment came) the cold muzale of the weapon was 
against via beew, be -pansed, and. bis eyes, with an 
inexpressible look in them, lighted op the portrai: of 
Ada Elis. who bad been taken with baby-on her lap 
not long ‘beture Aunt Leason died. 

Vne portrait had been knocking about in-his boxes 
ever since he left Ada. Often he had thought of 
degtroyiny it, bat by some inexplicable meaus it was 
always saved, 

He looked upon it, now: with strange interest, and 
he studied the pretty face of the youpg mother, 
wuo wa, glancing down with an expression that 
apoKe wall at her affection for the child and sorrow. 
ful love ior the absent father. 

Tne. pistol wag lowered, and he toak the portrait 
Up in pis pand, 

* No,” be said, “guch @ death is the refave of a 
coward, there is room for me inthe world, [can 
work my own way again, and here ig @ companion 
wuo wa dpe true te,me for liie, Iam the fasver 
of yhap opild, aud that ehild jg aometning to work 
and careifer. Poor good, and true Aca, sue was too 
xentie. and faithfal.to.wrong, Iwill fiud her and re- 
pair tue injary I have y? 

it was @, good jptention, and he began to feel a 
berver wan. Bat jfor-has fatner’s fate be would have 
slept .iu.prage thet uigut,as is wea he had a aight of 
Test. 

When jn the morning he began, to thiek of the 
task ne had set himself he saw-tiecdifficalties in hig 
pach; he was quite iguorantief the aovdeel Asia, or 
vueve sie went toaiter leaving tne house.of Aunt 
Leagon. He nad heard but littheof-ber since be had 
left Lonsou, avd was puzaled how to commence his 
pearch, 

He thongnt of her bankers, They, ‘he supposed, 
could tell him. He went and saw she manazer. 
Mr-. Eilis, as Hamilton was told, bad lately drawn all 
per mouey out of the bank as she-iniended, it was 
believe, ieaving Eagland, 

Hamilton, seare able to conceal ‘his mortification, 
asked for ner late address, and the muuager of the 
ban« kiptiy gave it, 

“Pimiico,” thought Hamilton. “*I trust Ada has 
not gone tue way of moss desperate, wronged women. 
I donot like the neighbourneed:” 

Few people did q few years ago, it is vet much 
better now ; the respectable peeple are few, and keep 
as much gogether.as possible, : 

Hamilton liked the house when he.got there, an 
the jandiady. was devoid of that suspicious slesvy 
louk about the eyes and whiteness of the lips that is 
characteristic of Pimlico landladys who kepp bad 
hours au drink gpirita. 

Tne woman asked Hamilton into the. parlour 
She was a decent person 10 epeech and appearance” 
aod gave Hamilton. favourable impression of tho’ 
house, 

“Mrs, Bilis, sir,” she said, in auswer to his in- 
quiry, “ went away from here mouths ago and did 
not leave any address, I caunot say where she went 
from here. [was sorry to lose her, for she was 4 
kind'‘and gentle lady, who devoted ber life to ner 
child and seemed to be quite alone.”’ 

** Dii sne ever speak of leaving England ?” asked 
(Hamiitou, trying to conceal a quiver of the lips. 

“No,” the decent woman answered g.owly. ‘ No, 
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pining 

but IL ! ot 

little Phoebe, as she used to call her child was ill, 
“Thank you,’ said Hamilton, with an emotion 


he was a strangerto. “I am obliged to you for your 


information, Good-day.” 

Ande he went. 

There was no hope for him now. 

“None,” he murmured, bitterly. 
pented toe 
purposeless and desolate. Ob, Heaven! whata 
in so sbort-a-time ; two 


“T have re- 


years—two years |” 


Back to his hotel he went and thonght over the 


past, and bis dreary, lonely existence, He wae 
down now, quite subdaed, listless, 
He packed up, settled bigeffaire 
the last link Jeft hignealtie lost Ad 
he started for Ameriga, so east oO 
shores, indifferent toal/things, een 
was quite, quite alone, : 
‘It might have }een 
min; thatose @ 
judgment of ; 
not all mine,” he 
blame, he engou 
stances, that was an 
He began @ new Mifethea, 
and make money, ma he. 5 
happy. He was n@ th 
cynic, no longer thewaimy 
but in seclusion andigleme Me 
life, going hig owa : 


— 


‘Stforent had’ P been a better 


@eemed to bring down the 







and under the circum- 


and oe \s BP sited ns — mether, — 
And thinking ‘poor young woman, care sorrow, fe 

and Helen ton, but th were of the girl | aad could nat work enough to buy bread alone. 

he had wronged anddeserted, lost in the uncer-| Little Phosbegave up seheol then, and tried like a 

tain lebyiees . ch ages ~s going ber ak brave little sing ely er z mains in her ay: 
ill true, still faithigh te had loved | She was too } perform 

trusted colp cepa) bbossshold dutign anti there wanime bovwe loft for ber 


‘The powerful hand of time that had worked euch 
strange and terrible ohaoges iu the life of Hamilton 
did not let Ada rest, _ 

She was buffeted about by the stormy waters of 

the world, upon which like a waif she was for ever 
lost. . 
She seemed born to suffer. Care and misfortune 
wer: ever at her heels, dragging her into misery and 
strife and though she worked bard for the sustenance 
of-h-rself and child, her money went little by little; 
it was swindled out of ber by treacherous friends, 
who told hertodnvest, and helped to rob her of it. 
And so by the time little Phosbe was seven years old 
her mother-etoed in the world penniless. 

She had a quiet little home. ‘I'he furniture was 
her own and filled two comfortable rooms as well as 
could be wished. Her lodgings were in the vicinity: 
of the Strand, and she found as much work as she 
could do. fhemost she could do was enough to 
give mother and child ‘bare necessities and leave 
nothing to spare, 

She had heard of the fate of Bainley, knew Mil- 
burgh was married, but had uo hope of ever seeing 
Hamiltouagain, and eo she concealed her shame, but 
could not her sorrew,a sorrow that was dragging 
her inch by dueb into the grave. 

She crew saddenly old, old by fits and starts, it 
—_ 4, aud her beautifal hair bere the grey tokens 
oF «are, 

Life wae clinging to ite earthly tenement only by 
ath ead, « bright golden thread made her weary 
‘days almost happy —little Pucebe. 

Oiten had Ads thoaght how gladly she would 
ha 6 lai i down and died-but for the little one whose 
bs ng life she would be made answerable for here- 

ter, 

Pucebe was a bright, golden haired girl, beautiful, 
Sweet-tempered and good, and loved her mother 
wih @ love that was almost idolatry, and young as 
she was, grieved to see her working so hard, 

“Poor dear mother,” she would say, twining her 
delicate litthe arms round her mother’s neck, “ why 
do you work go, always. Is it for me,” 

“ For bativ of us, darbing.’”’ 

“ but it mu-t be a great deal more trouble for you 
to work for both than for one.” 

“Not when it is a work of love, my pet.” 

4 . _ does love.make everyone work like that, dear 
other,” 

“Not always, darling. When it is not necessary.” 

“Ah, thon Egappose it’s-only necessary to some 
people who are different to others, Were different 
to others, arn’t we, dear mother,”* 

“ How, pet.” 

“ Why, other little girls have fathers and brothers. 

have not, Did | ever have. father ? 

“ Yes, darling !’” 

A‘la bent verv low—very low—over her work then. 

A mist was over her eyes, a pain within her heart. 
Where is he now, dear mother? Dead! And 


i 


sir, not to my recollection, She seemed to be slowly 
away,and grew thinner and paler every week, 
never heard her complain of anything unless 


my life will be a barren one, bopeless, 
change 


sad and epathetic, 
‘twreaenring 

her tikeness, 
0 s 
ling that be 


"My father pre rg | 












will he never come back to you? He will some day, 
for he must love you very much, dear mother.” 

“Phoebe, my darling!’ cried Ada, in a tone of 
dreadful anguish, and bursting into tears, she knelt 
on the ground with Phoebe drawn to her breast, her 
head on the ehild’s shoulder. 

Pheebe wae frightened and cried too. Young as 
she was her imatinot told her that something she had 
said was the cause of her mother’s griof. 

She would never say it again, she cried, wonder. 
ing at the time what it was. She never would cry 


de mever asked of her fatber again, 
to think her gether ehanged 


still whiter, more pensive, sad, 


— t tos respectable school et 
a a e 

eeven, pa etayed till she was twelve, 

years she watohed ber mother do her daily 

of love, growing weaker, more pousive, Wan, 


~ gray. ; 
ive years, duriog whieh Phoobe was Rappy te bor 
a vand that when 


ae 


part of the check anda pink spot come 

pip te until she heard the’ loved usiad gabe 
hands unsteady, aud theeyes dim, the 
dwindle away, watil only skin and bones re- 


Bat and wetohed day by day and night by night, 
saw the work come in t less often, the 
foad get even rp Page the furoiture dwindle 





brokers in for two months’ rent, and, having stripped 
the rooms of nearly all, sent her forth into the cold 
streets to starve or beg on the doorsteps or die in 
the gutter. 

But the power of a mother’s love gave her new 
strength. 

Ada worked again, took an attic near St. Martin’s 
Lane, aed furnished it witha table, a chair, and a 
few of the very commonest utensils. 

The house was nots good one, . ‘I'he people ia it 
were coarse, low-bred, and blasphemous, 

Ada fretted for her child’s sake, and the heart that 
bad stood the unmerciful disastera of twelve years 
began to break now, and she never held up ber hea - 
again. 

Phoebe loved her mother all the more now that ahe 
saw her helpless, dying, fading away from this 
world and ite weary, weary cares, losing life bit by 
bit, inch by inch, 80 that when the soul would pass 
inne eternity there would be bat little of the body 
eft. 

Face and form grew thinner, the hair whiter, and 
the food more scarce. 

Phoebe could not work, poor, brave child! She 
had tried, but nobody would have her, and, when ahe 
found she could not ‘work, she begged-—-begged for 
the bread to give her mother, and.aaw no ehame in 
the task, made leas harsh by the leve for her 
mother. 

Little Phoebe felt that it would warry her mether 
did she know that she was. compelied to beg, but it 
was a thing that could not be kept secret long. 

Ada was too well aware that they must starve un- 
less some.one gave them assistance, and when, one 
cold, bleek afternoon, little Pagbe came in, shoeless, 
white and shivering, bringing with ber articles for ea 
scanty meal, she drew the child to her bedside and 
asked her where she got thein, 

“What have you beep doing, my darling pet?” 
the poor creature asked, fainaly, 

“* Asking for them for you, dear mother.” 

“ Asking, my pet, asking—begging you mean, end, 
oh, Heaven! this has come to pass that you, my life, 
my darling love, his child, should beg barefooted in 
the streets!” 

Then she wept in bitter sorrow and agony, wept 
until it seemed that the poor heart would burst and 
the tears turn to tears of blood, wept until little 
Phoebe in despair'threw herself upon her mother’s 


the teness | 





| not my duty to do all that I can? There is no 
humiliation in asking for that whico any Christian 
would give for your sake, darling mother. You will 
get better seon.” 

* Never. my love, never. Iwas for you I fought 
so raadly for life, for you I chung to earth with ite 
grim horrors, For:you, pet, [ would still cling 
to life but it cannot a bleod is almost dried 
up, my flesh is leaving ite frail frame; there is no= 
thing but heart and soul left, darling, and too surely 
must they fade —fade into eserpal darkness or light, 
and soon what there is left ef me will be a part and 
portion of tne earth from whieh I eprung, aad leave 
you only @ name, and that ia one of shame. [ 
shall revive no more, my Pheebe—indeod, indeed [ 
never shall!” And indeed ehe pever, never did, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


From that day Ade sank lower and lower into the 
dreary chasm of death, but etilh figiting aud sirag- 
gliag against it for Picbe’s aeke. But ber voice 
- became weaker, her mind wandered, aud often the 
might companion of her lone ¢hamiber wae the spirit 
form ef Aunt Leasen, whom she eam io fancy bover- 
ing over their bed, welcoming hertethe world where 
life newer fades. 

Quise bedridden pow she could got help herself in 
any ey, aed the miseravle attig became more for- 
lorm, r , and scansily furnished. Poor 
litale tattered and barelonted still, became a 
i Weupp rt her mother, 
ay que would sit by her dying mother’s 

side ;,en@ Ada, with ber thoughts lingering more on 
the g atlife as sne drew vearer the end, 
Fmethng.» aed Aunt Leases, but never of the 
man who blighted her life. 

, thebewtom of her heart she d Phoebe 
to walk in honour an‘) virtue through life—told ber 
to be aware of the snares of wilful, wicked men, to 
bear, and to be contented siways, whatever her lot 







* For,” said the dying mother, ‘such « lot as 
mine is now is the lot of Heaven, cast for those who 


sbould in disobedience to a father’s will, and the 
warning voice of modesty ard virtue, step into the 
wrong path, What | have suffered was brought 
upon myself, I may have atoned now. I trust I 
have, The vengeance of the Hoiy Maker ean be borne 
better on earth than in Heaven, where I alove hope 
for peace ever more, You will remember this, my 
Phooie ?” 

Aud the cbild, bowing her weeping head, said 
solemnly : 

“J will.” 

“') ik of me, remember me tenderly, child, and 
never wave an unjust thouglt fur the father you 
never knew; he tov has suifered.”’ 

 Nevar, dear mother, uever ?”” 

“Keep your prom'se, enild, or dread Heaven's 
vengeance. Do you dread Heaven?” 

oe No, darling mother, 1 was always taught to love 
ib 


“Love on my eliild, love ever, for that is the path 
toa better destiny than miue tins been.” 

Then her miod wandered back to the old days at 
Clapham, and she wondered what the outer world 
was like. 

‘* Does the sun ever shine now, Phoebe ?” 

“Sometimes, dear mother. But it only comes and 
goes, fading very quickly, and when setting is very 
sickly.” 

‘Ah, it very, very seldom shines here. Do you 
ever see any flowers, darting?” 

* Often and often, dear mother, in Covent Garden, 
and | ask for sowe for you, but I never can get avy, 
the people are s0 uukind.” 

“They murmer at giving bread for the poor, my 
child, and do not think we want flowers. But it is 
very hard. Even a rose, just one rose, would make 
me think thas Lam not shut from the world quite. 
Ab, how beautiful the flowers used to grow at Clap- 
ham. Phosbe, why did 1 ever know the pleasure of 
such a home P” 

Little Pucsbe was silent, and turned her face away 
to hide the tears that chased each other down her 
cheeks, 

Rest, dear mother,’ Phoebe said; and sat in 
silence until ber mother slept. 

Phebe, thinking of her dying mother’s almost last 
words, stole from the room, strong in her purpose 
to beg the money to buy ber mother a flower. 

But the hearts of tue many passers-by were cold ag 





neck and cried too, and asked only to die with her | 
mother, that they might wauder together through | 
the sunny paths of Gloryiand., 
Mother, darling mother, do not take on so, 
You’ ve worked so hard, so long and so much for me. 
What I have done is ail I can do in return, and is it 





the day, and deaf eare were turned to the chiid’s 
pitiful appeal, and little Puabe wandered far before 
her plaintive, sorrowful face touched @ heart to 


pity. 
But she did at last. 
Her cold feet and hands attracted the notice of an 





old lady, who stopped to look at her with real 
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sorrow in her face. She believed the child, and 
listened to her gentle pleadings, and the old lady— 
not a rich one—gave Phoebe sixpence, and passed on 
her way. 

With an earnest though muttered thanksgiving for 
the kind heart, little Phoebe turned back and 
wandered towards Covent Garden. Her childish 
heart was filied with a joy she seldom knew, think- 
ing she could get lots of pretty flowers for that 
money. 

Poor child! she was not aware that every flower 
sold in Covent Garden were hothouse plants, and 
plucked for those who could afford to pay a fancy 
price for them. 

She saw in one of the windows a white rose, just 
barsting into full bloom, and with her anxious face 
radiant almost with gladness, turned up towards the 
man attendant, Picebe asked the price. 

“ Eizhteenpence,” said the man, gruffly, 

“Ts that the cheapest, please sir ?’’ 

** Yes.” 

Phoebe turned away sick at heart, and, unable to 
restrain her feelings, burst into a passionate flood of 
tears. She wept as though her poor little heart 
would break. 

' In the florist’s was the man’s daughter, a dark, 
pretty girl, who, with womanly sympathy, called 
little Phoebe back and asked her why she wept. 

The child told her all, and the girl watching her 
opportunity, took the rose from its stand, and gave 
it with twopence change out of the sixpence, 

Back with all speed little Puoebe flew, and entering 
the dismal chamber, placed the rose in a little water 
and stood it by the bedside. 

‘Then she turned to and cleaned up the attic, mak- 
ing it quite neat and tidy, and prepared a frugal 
meal, the articles of which were simply a penuy- 
worth of bread, a pat of butter, and something less 
than a quarter of an ounce of tea. 

She woke her mother then, and Ada turning her 
face from the wall, saw the rose. 

Faintly stole a feeble flush over her face, and a 
suile that seemed almost like a shadow thrown over 
ed lips because of its faintness, stole over her 

ace. 


Pheebo, who had been sitting down with her little 
bands resting in her lap, started up now and went to 
her mother’s side. 


**Dear mother,” she said, 
doctor will be here soon.” 


But Ada did not want tea. She was past that, 


“tea is ready. The 
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though she knew it was impossible to havo anything 
else. 

The doctor- the parish doctor—came, and he 
looked graver than ever. 

Phoebe stopped him on the stairgandasked of her 
mother. 

“Her days, nay hours, are nambered!’’ he said 
callously. ‘‘She might drag on a few days with 
nouristiment, but can never live. I will give you an 
order for the parish !” 

And so he did, but Phabe could not go without 
telling her mother first. 

Ada shook her head feebly : 

“ Anything but that, darling!” she said. “TI shall 
not trouble you much longer. ‘The parish will have 
to bury me!” : 

“But I can go, dear mother, for the wine and 
meat ?’’ 

* It. is too late to-day, darling.” 

And so it was. 

Phoebe sat down and pondered. 

Ada with her face towards the white rose, lay 
quiet and almost motionless, 

The flower that had began to burst into full 
blossom, drooped now, and one of the leaves curled 
up and faded. 

Darkness came on. 

There was but an inch or two of candle, and no 
hope of getting any more. 

Phoebe did rot light the only piece, but creeping 
from the room, she went into the dark, misty streets, 
determined not to go home until she had found some 
one who would give her succour for her dying 
mother, 

But hours rolled on, and Phosbe wandered about 
in vain. Her white, tearful face excited no pity that 
night, though she paced to and fro under the deep, 
yellow glare of light from the shop-fronts in Fleet 
Street and the Strand. 

To and fro she wandered from Charing Cross to 
Ludgate Hill and back again, until the noise and 
hubbub of the traffic ceased and the shops began to 
close, and the streets were growing almost quite 
deserted. 

Her bare feet were cold and damp, the mist that 
came rolling down and lay like a universal cloud 
between heaven and earth, hung damp and chill upon 
her. 

She was very hungry and very, very weary, but 
her dying mother’s white, wan face was ever before 
ler, and she only thought of that. 








She still lingered about the cold streets, hoping 
some late wayfaret would perhaps take pity on her, 
but the chance was a poor one, and she crept into a 
dark corner to wait and to cry, and while the tears 
welled down upon her blanched, quivering lips, she 
almost fancied the slight wind bore to her her 
mother’s words : 

“* Phoobe —where. is Phasbe ?’” 

- She might have heard them in reality, for the 
mother had uttered them, uttered them more than 
once, in heart-broken agony, for she felt that the end 
was drawing near, very near. } 

Poor Ada lay there in the room so dark and chill, 
for the little bit of fire had faded out, the light from 
the little stars that beamed softly through the win- 
dow had faded out, The rose was drooping and 
fading out, and Ada was fading too, 

She was almost as feeble in mind as body. Now 
her brain Wanderéd in a world of fancy and visions. 
She did not feel quite alone now, for hersioking 
imaginatien had conjured up seeming spirits of the 
dead, and the face of Aunt Leason was looking down 
upon her, bright, beaming, yet quiet in sadness. 

Ada could almost fancy the spiritual lips moved. 

“Iv is hard, very hard, to see you thus, But it is 
almost over—almost—and ? 

Deeper, deeper into the trance Ada sank. : She saw 
the spirit-hand raised towards tie heavens, end 
watched the spirit’s flight, and all was blank dark- 
ness and weary silence. 

The trance broke, and Ada knew she was alone 
with the shadows of death: 

“ Pucabe, my Phoabe, where is she?” 

The words were followed out of a long and pain- 
ful sigh. 

She-was too faint to speak aloud, too weak to knock 
or call for assistance; and fearing she might never 
see her child again, stie committed her to the care of 
Heaven, tarned her face to the wall, aad unconscious 
now, waited for death to do the rest. 


* * * * * 


That was the night aud the time apoken of in the 
prologue, when Phosbe returned, bringing to the 
house the tall, handsome stranger. 

It was then Ada awoke to life, to give her child 
death, that they might die together when the 
stranger from atother clime stepped in and rescued 
the child from so sad a fate, to offer her # bright, 
long, and prosperous life. 





TUE END. 
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CHAPTER XXYV. 


Tne two years which have brought such changes 
in Robert Arnold and his circumstances have passed 
lightly and happily over the other parties who have 
thus far been brought to the reader’s notice. 

Mr. Benson had continued to prosper, for it is rare 
indeed that fortune withholds her stiles from those 
who seek them, guided by truth, integrity, industry, 
and well-regulated economy. 

He had grown wealthy, but it made no change in 
his character, conduct or feelings. 

His circle of acquaintance had been very much en- 
larged, and his family had made many friends; but 
old ones were not forsaken, and among them all, 
Mrs, Hardman and Susan Scott ranked the dearest 
and nearest. 

The latter by her sweetness of temper, her un- 
wavering fidelity to every duty, and her modest 
bearing in prosperity, had won the heart of Mrs, 
Benson, who could appreciate trae worth, and their 
acquaintance had grown into # friendship of the 
closest intimacy. 

Mr. Scott still occupied the cottage vacated by 
Mr. Benson when be moved into Mr, Arnold’s house 
at his request, and it was a paradise to himself and 
family. 

It was the very perfection of neatness and order, 
and Uncle George, for with that appellation he was 
invariably greeted by both families, passed many 
happy hours in their society, 

He continued to manifest the warmest interest in 
Susan and ber husband, and never paid them a visit 
without bringing some token of his love. 

usan was seated in the neat little parlour of her 
dear cottage home. 

The children had been dressed and sent to school, 
and the regular household duties having been cared 
for, she seated herself at her sewing, for she never 
passed an hour in idleness. 

She was sewing and singing away merrily—yes, 
—— for she was as happy as her heart could 
Wish, 

She had the kindest, most affectionate and de- 
voted of husbands, who had been as it were restored 
to her from the jaws of the grave. 

She had lovely and loving children, and she had a 
dearly loved. and most generous benefactor, whose 
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[BELLE’S APPEAL] 


watchful care over her was more like that of a father 
than a friend. 

A ring at the door bell startled her from pleasant 
thoughts, avd giaucing at the clock, she saw that it 
was only a little after ten o’clock. 

“ This is an early call,’ she said, half aloud; “I 
wonder who it can be at this hour,” 

“ A lady to see you,” said hér maid, opening the 
parlour door. 

* A lady to see me,” she said, dropping her work, 
and hastily rising from her chair, “oh, it must be 
dear Mrs. Benson, I hope none of the family are 
sick. Show her in.” 

She advanced half-way tothe door to greet the 
expected and much loved friend; but she started 
back in surprise, as a lady closely veiled entered the 
room with hesitating steps, and the door was closed 
after her, 

For an instant no word was spoken, but when the 
stranger raised her veil and disclosed the features of 
Belle Arnold, Mrs. Scott started back with an ex- 
pression of astonishment, perhaps not unmingled 
with anger, 

Another glance, however, softened her feelings, 
for Belle stood there the very picture of auguish and 
despair, 

She had uttered no word, but there was an appeal 
in her agony and woe, which went direct to Susan’s 
heart. 

Before she could utter one word of greeting, Belle 
sank into a chair near which she had been standing, 
and covering her face with her veil, gave way to au 
agony of tears. 

Susan made no attempt to calm her, for she knew 
not what to say, and euffered her to weep on uninter- 
rupted. 

A few moments of this most painful silence ensued, 
broken only by the sobs of her visitor, but at length 
she checked them with a violent effort, and rising, 
approached Mrs. Scott, who was still standing. 

* Mrs. Scott,” she said, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, “I do not know why I have dared to come 
to you, but I have felt that you alone can aid us in 
this hour of darkness and despair. Oh, Susan, for 

the sake of my helpless and unoffendiug children, 
do not turn mefrom you!” 

“Surely, Mrs. Arnold, you labour under some 
great mistake, In what way can I possibiy be of 
avy service to your” . 

And though perbaps she did not mean it, there 
was something of a taunting expression in her 
tone. 





“I know—I feel that I deserve such words and 








worse from you, but oh, Susan, fur the sake of our 
common womanhood, which I once forgot, do not 
spurn me now. Susan, dear Susan!’’ she continued, 
stretching out her clasped hanis, “do not recall the 
past. I was wrong. IL was wicked. I was cruel and 
selfish, but I amabundantly punished in this moment 
of deep humiliation and sorrow. I way be soon whas 
you once, was, and you alone can help me. For the 
sake of my innocent, uvoffending children, do it, or 
I shall go mad!” 

“ Sit down, Belle, said Susan, with more feeling 
than her visitor deserved, for her earnest appeal and 
evident misery had reached ber heart. “J shall be 
glad to serve you. I harbour no evil thoughts. 
Heaven knows I have been so unhappy myself, t 
should be wicked indeed if I did not feel for those 
who are suffering as 1 have done. What can I pos- 
sibly do for you ?’’ 

‘First, Susan, try and bring your heart to for- 
give my cruel unkindness to you.” 

** On, don’t speak of that, Belle. I am very happy 
now, and | only remember the past as teaching me 
gratitude to Heaven which has so changed my lot, 
I bear you no ill will, Belle—Heaven knows I do not. 
But how can I do anything for you?’’ 

“Susan, you can do everything. I ought to be 
ashamed to look you in the face, much less to ask » 
favour from you, but you are the only one on earth 
to whom I can now appeal. My husband's uncle wae 
at our house last night. There was something terri- 
ble which occurred between them. All I know is, 
tnat after he had gone, my husband appeared nearly 
crazy. [am sure it was something his uncle said os 
did which made him feel so, for he did not act so 
before, 

“Now, for heaven’s sake—for the sake of my 
children, see Mr. Arnold. I know he thinks much of 
you, and that you have influence over him, For 
their sakes see him, aud ask him not to injure my 
husband, I don’t know what it is between them ; 
but | know there is something which has driven my 
husband almost out of his mind. Will you see him ? 
Will you ask him if my husband owes him, to be 
merciful, and if he will give him time, he will be 
paid all? Do not let us be turned out of house and 
home, Oh, Susan, though I have forgotten what we 
once were to each other, forgive my cruelty, and for 
the sake of my children, if not for mine, do aid me 
now.” 

Belle Arnold had spoken so rapidly —so earnestly, 
she lad been so carried away by the excitement of 
the occasion, by the remembrance of her own present 
troubles, she had almost forgoiten that the one to 
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whom she was now a suppliant, had once been 
ordered—nay, almost thrust from her own house, 
and that at atime when the marks of poverty and 
the deepest distress were but too plainly visible. 

Susan Scott had listened calmly, bos not without 
deep interest. She had suffered too much herself 
not to feel for the woes of others, and the generons 
promptings of her heart prompted her to extend the 
heartiest sympathy to her now unhappy kinewoinep, 
She forgot her cruelty—her rudeness--her abuse— 
her neglect—forgot everything, bat that ehe was én 
distress, and had appealed to her for assistance. 

* Anything | can do, Mrs. Arnold, I will do very 
cheerfully. But really you overrate my position and 
influence with Mr. Arnold. He is my kind friend 
and generous benefactor for my poor mother’s@ake, 
and I almost dread to approach him on a gubject 
with which I have no business to meddle. “Ne, do 
not misunderstand me,” she said , seeing that Belle 
was about to interrupt her, “I dg.not intend to 
withdraw my promise, but I do assuaé you tittle good 
will come of it. Iknow bim well. Ii your husbaad 
has injured or wrenged him, he will fergive him 
from the generous impuises of his own good heart. | 
I know that he sit} not herw him.” 

“Oh, Susan, these is something errible bebjing 
which I do not knew, Lmewer.gawmy husband io 
euch a state of feeling in my life, aed I am suse it 
was caused by something whieh bad ocourred \be- 
tween his uncle amd himself, Do—dd try aad sgoth 
him, for without sogag@id we shall be beggars. We 
ehall be turne@ out @fhouse and home, aad where 
we are to go Heaven @nly knows, Do, Susan, 
for the love of Heagemassist us now,” 

Mrs. Scott could geascely restrain e-gmile as Mrs. 
Arnold applied to her such endegrimg appellations, 
for the remembrance ef past wrongs wag.net entirely 
effaced. She did not, however, meke apy direct se- 
ply to thie appeal, but renewed her promise to do ll 
in her power to surve her ; and avith repeated protes- 
tations of gratitude ayd affection, Mra, Arneld teek 
her leave. 

“I wonder if that woman has any real feelings; 
said Mrs. Scott to herself, as she donved her hat and 
shawl, preparatory to a visit to Mr. Arnold’s ware- 
house, for she had resolved to keep ber promise to 
Mrs. Arnold : “if she has, she is strangely altered. 
No matter. I will do my duty; Mr. Arnold won't 
more thaa scold,’”’ and she could not forbear smillug 
as she thought of the possibility of receiving a 
scolding from him.” 

* What on earth brings you here, Susan ?’’ said 
Mr. Arnold, as Mrs. Seott entered bis private office, 
where he was engaged writing some letters 5 and, 
vising, he kissed her forehead, shook her-haud with 
warm cordiality, and drawing a chair close to 
his own, desired her to be seated, a request which 
ehe obeyed with an air of embarrassment. ‘This 
attracted bis attention, and peering closely into her 
face, hee strove to read her purpose there; but it 
epoke nothing from whieh he could gather aty in- 
formation, so he addressed himself to her tongue— 

“Come, my dear, out with it, There is something 
aousual on foot this morning, or you would never 
have found the courage to come dewn bere alone. 
Nothing wrong at home ? husband not gone adtift ?”’ 

“Oh, no, no,” she replied hastily and earnestly, 
half painod that her husband should be for an in 
stant the object of suspicion, for he was so true and 
kind, so steady, sober, and industrious, the very 
thought was a wrong to him, which her love re- 
sented. “ Nothing af the kind, Mr. Arnold; I came 
down to see you because | promised I would, and 
you must fergive me if 1 have-done wrong.” 

* As I know you have not done any wrong inten- 
tionally, my dear, you are already forgiven. Come, 
don’t be afraid to speak.” ° 

“ Well, sir, our nephew's wife, my—” 

* Phere, stop, I know all aboutit. And you came 
down on her account?” 

“ At her request, to implore you, for the sake of 
his wife and innocent children not to injure him,” 

“I wonder what that seoundrel has been telling 
hie wife, that she should dave to go to Susan after 
her treatment to her,” he muttered. ** What did she 
tell you, Susan ?”’ he asked mildly, though his brow 
was heavily clouded, * 

Qoly that she feared her husband had wronged 
you somehow, and that she dreaded lest you might 
cuin him. She said that unless you interfered, they 
must be turued into the etreet. Dear Mr, Arnold, if 
; oan, without wrongivg yourself, do, please 

o—' 


“ Susan, listen to mea moment. You are a noble- 
hearted, forgiving woman, and I did not need your 
entreaties or your example to induce me to forgive a 
wrong. My nephew has wronged me most 
grievously, but he has wronged himself worse. He 
knows that I had no intention of harming him. On 
the contrary, Lehall have to pay over two thousand 





pounds to save him from well merited punishment. 
I mean to do it, not for the sake of his wife, for lam 
afraid she is a cold, heartless, selfish, unfeeling 
woman; nor for the aake of his children, for whom 
he has eared go little, he has not hesitated to com- 
mit an act which, if known, would stamp them with 
amindelible etain of infamy; nor yet his owe 
sake, for I cousider bim lest to all sense of honoar, 
to all feelings which belang to houeat mawhood, 
“But I shall. seve him for my brother’s sake. He 
ig my brather’s only ehild, and for the aake of his 
ameomory I will not permit bim to auffer from bis.own 
folties and viees. I told bim as much es that last 
aicht, and it ig evident to me, from the fact of hi« 
wife’s calling on you, that be has.not tald her she 
whole truth, Ishall not tell you, because it is avt 
neeessary for you toknow it. This much I will only 
say, that I have not¢he most remote idea of doing 
sophie which ceuld bring ruin or disgrace upon 
Arnold. . Hie rain will come fast enough 
without any aid frem me. and if his family ave beg- 
gored, it will havebepa only throuch his wicked and 
a ckless extramggance ; 40 make yourself easy 
and 
repeat what I bewe said. But stop—I 
not have you.ge@her again. You have toe cood and 
pure a heart to be brought in contact with sucha cold 
we Bae Mh Arn ia, he ie-very unhappy, and——” 
“ Mr, old, ahe , on 
“She.desenmes to be,” said he, finishing her 
tence, *I write a brief mote and send it 
ber. You shell read it beforel send it, and I thi 
sou wonld best cousult you ewn comfort 
holding further conversation with her 
subject, Lehall so state in my letter,” aud 
to his ee, Mr. Arnold hastily penned 
t note: 
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Robers Arnold-ie fully 

desires further, that if Mrs, Robert Arnold has any 
communication to make to bim she will make it 
throngh some other person than Susan Scott.’ 

“There, Susan—that will satisfy her for to-day, 
and you will have fulfilled your promise. I will send 
this to her house. Do you go home and tend the 
chiliren, and leave men’s business for me to tran- 
Bact. 

“Tam not seolding,” he added, seeing her coun- 
tenance fall un er his implied rebuke. * Your good- 
ness of heart bas led yon to interfere in a matter of 
which you are perfeetly ignorant. and I do not blame 
you. There, go home now, I am busy, Wait one 
moment.” ;, 

And going to the door, he called one of the clerks, 
who went away, but soon returned, handing him a 
roll of bills. ; 

“It is about time for winter clothes all around, 
Take that, Susan, and—-- Why. what on earth do 
you mean?” he exclaimed, seeing her blush and 
hesitate, “Do you know——” 

And he began to grow a little red in the face, as 
he saw that her eyes were filling with tears. 

** There, take it, and hold your tongue!” 

And as he placed the roll of bills in the hand which 
he shook warmly, he kissed her glowing cheek with 
the affection af a father. 

**Now go home as soon as your feet can carry you. 
Who kuaws but the house may have run away or 
burned down since you have been gone P¥” 

And in another mo t he was alone. 

‘“* That fellow must be an infernal scoundrel;” sald 
Mr. Aruold, half aloud, as he turned to resume the 
writing whieh had been interrupted by the entrance! 
of hig protégée. 


+ * * . — 
When Susan Soott left the office of her friend and 


benefactor, she was in a singular frame of mind. She 
felt inclined to be half angry with herself for hav- 
ing interfered in that which did not at all concern 
her. 

She feared that she might have given canse -of 
offence to Mr. Arnold, and that she deserved his 
anger. 

But above these feelings rose those which have 
never beon known to fail or despair in the darkest 
hour, 

The feelings which make woman the true ruler of 
the world, the feelin 8 of noble, generous sympathy 
—eof serrow for the misfortunes which had overtaken 
a fellow being, the earnest wish to serve—the utter 
forgetfulness of self—the strong desire t de good, 

‘The memory of past wrongs | ad faded away. She 
had already forgotten that Belle Arnold had turned 
from her in her darkest hour of distress, and bad re- 
fused, when it was in ber power, to extend to her the 
assistance so greatly needed. 





She forgot the cruelty and injustice of the step- 


rs. Aragi@should call upon you, you may |}. 
would rather 











father—the coldness, the contempt, the harshness of 
the step-sister, 

She remembered only that Belle Harding's father 
had been her mother’s husband, and that Belle Arnold 
was vow tadistress, 

“* He won’t'be ancry—I know he won’t—I hope he 
won't,” ene.said to herself aa ehe beckoned to a cab 
whieh was . “I wilt do it; Heaven knows 
I would not gave her sufferag I have done!”’ 

Avd.as the cab stopped, ghe vemtered, with the 
resolution to ge at once and see Mrs. Arnold, her 
heart aseueing her that shewag pot deserving con- 
demnation, 

“ Tell Mga. Agnold a friend mishes to see her,” 
said § Aothe gervant whe anawered her sum- 
mon sthohe@atated that ehe believed her mis- 
tres amas owt. “Here, atop; tell her Susan Soott 


wishes to see | : ae the servant was 
sbent vo ascend 
= i oo Martha,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Arnold fram shemairs, “ up here.” 
Sneae fair tairs, where she was 









im.dishabille, and who 
mrdiality, an earnest- 
contrast with those 


wich me , 
gigho Fecall the past even 
she been go. ony 

“ Here, in | ug her hand, and 
fairly dravging apartment, and 
hastily ob one word until I 
have spokea, sAroold, seating her 
visitor ina on’t want to hear 
ane word until I have , my heart has 
prompted.” . . Ppa 

Mrs, ‘ at this re- 

Rice Arnold steed before her; the-wery persocil- 
cation of bigh excitement. : : 

Her kp were were flashing, 
and her with emotion. 


form seewod 
* Susan,” she said, drawing » chair clase to Ler 
visitor-—“have seen Mr. Se 

“ I have —Ihave just come from him.” 

“T am sorry—very sorry.” 

“Sorry, Belle, and why ?” 

“Tam sorry that I asked you. Oh, Susan, if you 
knew the feelings that have oppressed me siuce 
I saw you,this morning you would pity aud - forgive 
me,” : 

“ Pity you, Belle, I dog I -bave nothing to for- 

ive.’’ 
. “Nothing to forgive, Susan!** eaid Mrs. Arnold, 
and drawing her chair closer, and taking ber haud; 
“nothing to forgive. Do you forget that you were 
turned out of sa 

“Hush! Belle, you ate talking wildly. I do not 
remember anything which you could wish me to for- 

et.’ 
a You do not remember that when you were cold 
and hungry, and when you appealed to me for the 
eake of your suffering, starving children I——” 

* Belle, I tell you I remember nothing whien you 
or I onght to forget. Now let me say a few words 
why I am here.” 

“No, Susan, not untit'l have craved your pardon 
for my unfeeling condiet, Not uytil T have exp: essed 
to you my dep sorrow ‘for thé imhumanity I dis- 
played to you when you were suffering. Not until 
[ have told you, that now my own heart is to be tried 
in the furnace of afftiction, do I regret my past follies 
aod—~” 

“* Bat, Belle——” 

** Do not interrupt me, Susan,” said Mrs. Arnold, 
drawing her chair closer still to her visitor. “f 
have been foolish, and wicked, and thougitle-s, yes 
ever callong to the sufferings of others, but, thank 
Heaven, it is not too late to repent. nor am_-I too old 
to amend. And let this ve the first evideuce tuar wy 
nature is not so utterly changed from that of my sex, 
that I earnestly aud sincerely ask your pardon for 
my past conduet. | have passed the hour since I saw 
you this morning in thought, 1 have reflected apou 
the past; I see how little of ‘happiness I have 
enjoyed, how much I have actually turowp away. 
Do you help me to continue in the resolutions I lave 
formed, by saying that you do forgive me—for, to 
feel that I am pardoued by the one to whom I have 
done so great a wrong, witl cheer aud encourage me 
in the path which I must now tread. You do, Susan, 
you have forgiven me?” } 

“From my inmost heart! exclaimed Susan, with 
moistened eyes, moved to tears by the deep distress 
of her unhappy relative. ’ 

“I knew you would. When I saw you this 
morning, when I dared to appeal to you for aid, | 
wouter that you did not spurn me from you, 48 
once did to yourself, Ob, Susan, what @ lesson has 
been taught me this day, aud how I thank you for 
allowing me to feel that tam forgiven!” 
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“There, Belle, I hope you have done; you really | 
distress me,” said Mrs. Scott, wiping her eves. 
“ Pray do not talk in that manner avy more. Now 
let me tell you briefly that I saw Mr. Arnolds T.eaw 
that he did not Hke my interference, bat he was 
very kind, aud be assured me that nothing was 
further from his intentions than to ‘harm your hus-’ 
band, He has written to that effect to you, but I 
could not refrain from being the bearer of intelligence 
which I knew must be so pleasing. Butare matters 
really so bad, Belte ?" 

«I do not know anything, except that my husband 
was almost distracted last night, He told me that 
we were beggars, aud from the fact that this ocourred 
immediately upon the visit of his uncle, I-took it for 
granted that it mest have some convection with him. 
I learned something of you befove this, and found 
you out to-day by sending @ servant to Mr. Benson's: 
house, for we heard that your busbaad was his 
foreman. I felt, I know not why, that you might! 
have some influence with Mr, Arnold, and for the 
sake of my busband and cbild:en, I dared to.call on 
one whom I had so deeply -——”’ 

“There,” and Mrs. Scott placed her hand across 
Mrs. Arnold’s mouth. ‘ You forget yourself. Lam 
traly thankful you called on me, for it: has enabled 
me to prove tomy own heart, that J do not forget! 
Heaven’s goodness in raising up such good, friends! 
for me in my hours ‘of trouble, s jing-and want:” 


Susan Scott remained with Mra. Arnold nearly two | | 


hours, and in that time the heart of each had been 
drawn more closely together, Susan had epffered,’ 
and knew how to feel for others. Belle was suffering ' 
and needed sympathy, and from that hour commenced 
li which tinued unimpaired 


a renewal of f g 
through after years, 

Of the subject of their conversation it is mot 
necessary now to speak. It wit! be developed ia due 
time. 





(To be continued.) 





== 


THE DONKEY AND THE LION, 





Tuer lived in Arcadia a miller who had a donkey, 
that, like vther donkeys, bad very long ears, and 
CARs and a voice that made the whole county 


His fare was.so.poor and. mean that he was, but a 
skeleton, and gould ne longer hisiburdens, Then 
he was beaten every day by.the miller, who tried to 
make him do what was boyend his power. 

At last he ran away from his. maater and. went lopg 
and far, till he eame to, the foot of.a. mountain,.ao 
verdant and pleasing. in all things that he resolved 
to remain there for the reminder of his days, 

He looked all around him to,see if there was any- 
thing to be feared, and then boldly ascended the 
mountain, where at his pleasure, he grazed. upon. the 
fine grass before him, thanking Heaven that ib had 
delivered him from the hands of the wicked and 
cruel tyrant of a miller, and put him in sweet grass 
up to his knees to sustain his iniserable life. _ 

While he was satisfying his appetite, behold a 
proud lion approached, who marvelled much at the 
boldness of the donkey in having come to feed ‘upon 
the mountain without license. And haying never 
before seen such an animal, he was somewhat afraid 
of him and dared not pass him at first. 

On the other hand, the donkey seeing the lion, was 
80 much alarmed that his hair bristled and stoot up. 
He dared no longer bend his neck to eat the grass, 
not even move fron his place. 

Finally, the lion growing confident, approached the 
donkey and said to hii : 

“What do you here, comrate? What has made 
Ln ta nae dare te come here? Who are 

ou 

To whom the donkey replied : 

“ Aud who are you yourself that asle me ?” 

Then tbe lion, astonished at this proud reply, an- 
éWwered : 

“Tam the king of all the animals.” 

. What is your name?” demanded the donkey. 

‘They ealt melion. What is your name?” 
p The donkey, with restorad confidenee, rephied, 

They who. know me call me Braneslion:” 

Then the lion. said to himself, ‘‘ Truly itis what 
I cannot comprehend. This. person must be some- 
thing more than am” Andaddressing the donkey be 
said to him, “ Brancalion, your name and wonds 
show clearly that. you ought to be more powerful, 
robust and courageous than I am. Nexeutheless, I 
am of the opinion that we had best make some’ 
Prooi of each other.”’ 

These words so puffed up Brancalion, that he 
turned his back upon the lion, throw his hind legs 
ito the air, and brayed most furiously, to the sur- 


\cried out: 





prise of the lion, “The evening now being near at 
band, the lion ssid te the donkey,“ We will repose 
now, her, and to;errow morning prove aur 
strength and skill, He who,sh»ll they abow himself 
beat able to do three things which I shall propose, 
shail be lord of the mountgin.”’ 

To,which the donkey agraed. 

The morning eame, and they srose and went forth 
in company till they srrived at a deep and wide 
ditch. Then the lion said to the donkey : 

‘* Brancalion, Tam your friend, but I shall never 
be at rest till | know your. powor and skill, Do me 
the pl Tb you, now that: the .aceasion 
presents itself, to let me see which of us can best 
leap this ditch.’ Saying this-he bounded to the 
other side. 

The donkey did his best to follow him, but leaped so 
awkwardly that he fell upon a great ‘log in the 
middle of the diteh, where he hung in great danger 
of death, his forefeet and hea‘! on one sive, and the 
rest of his body on the other; seeing which, the lion 


‘ ‘> 





“Whatare you doing, comrade 
But the poor donke 


the log, descended into the ditch, and drew him 


out. 


The donkey seeing himself out of danger. turned to 
the lion and heaped upon him all the abuse in bis 
power, 


Phe tion, astonished, demanded of him why be 


oo upraided him when he had ao hindly saved hia: 


Phe donkey. protending to be angry, replied, with 
insolence 


i : 

“ Yon vile and:malicious creature! do you ask me 
why I upbraid you? I wish you to know that you 
have deprived me ef! the plesaure I ever re- 
cvived, Yon thought per that.J was suffering, 
while I was. ravished with delight,” 

“ What kind of delight ?” aaked the lion, 

“It was om purpose that I landed.on she log, my 
forefect ov.one side and my hindfeet on the other, 
that I might balance myself, and know which is 
heaviest, my head or my tail.” 

* You are indeed a cunning creature,’ answered 
the lion. “I never would have believed what I do 
of yon, if my own observation had .ot made me 
wise. I am, satisfied that you ought to he king of 
the mountajn.” ; f i 

Going fanther on, they came to a wide and im- 

friend,” said the lion, *‘if you 


petugus river, 

“ Brangalion, 2 
are willing, we wil try agvin-our atrength and dex- 
terity in swiuming the river.” ; 

“Tam willing, aaid Brangalion, “but I want to 
see you swim across before I do.” 

The. lion, who was « good swimmer, crossed the 
river in less. than no time. 

Standing on the opposite shore, he cried out: 

“ Brancalion, what are you doing there ‘that you 
don’t swita over? Courage! courage! I am waiting 
for you.” 

The poor donkey threw himself into the water and 
swam to the middle of the river, where, overcome hy 
the force of the curr. nt, and the waves, his heac 
went ui.dar, and ho sooa san'c qaite ont of sight. The 
lion k:ew no; what to do, tearing op the oue band 
that he would drown; and on the other, that i 
delivered, be might agvin be angry, and kill him. 
He finatly devised to belp him, and plunging into the 
water, swam to him and caught him by the* tail, 
whieh he pulled so long and vigorously, that he suc- 
ceeded in getting him to shove, 

Brancalion, finding himself om land, safe from the 
terrible waves, pat himself into a passion as before, 
and abused thelian, 

“Traitor! wretch!" he exclaimed, “you are my 
evil spirit, depriving me of all Lenjoy. Alas, me! 
when shall | ever again have such enjoyment ?”’ 

Phe lian tried:to excuse himself saying: 

+ Comwade, wy dear friend, I wasa raid you would 
droww im theriver. ‘That is why I drew youout. I 
thought I waa deimg you favour imatead of dis. 
pleasing you.” 

‘* Keep silence, I pray you,” said Brancalion. 
“ But tell me, if you can, what paafsor pleasure you 
had in swimming the river ?” 

“None,” answered the lion, 

“See if, I bad none,” returned Brancalion, shaking 
the water from his long ears and then fromais whole 


y- 

Then seeing o littlo fish fall at his feet, he ex- 
claimed : 

“Do you gee now, you great blockhead, what 
you havedone? £i I bad oply. been allowed to go 
to the bottom-of the river, I should at my ease 
and pleaspre have. taken a multitude of those fishes. 
I warn you naw. not to. interfere with and disturb 
me any more, if yau do not wish to make me your 
enemy, Waich would not be well for you, I assure 


you. Whenever you think me dead,or in danger 


was past answering. Se the, 
lion, fearing be would dieif left to hang there upon 


— 


ot death, I wish you to leave me to myself, for 
what seems to you death is life and happiness to 
me. 
_ The shades.of night were now gathering, and the 
lion and donkey eagh: sought.a place of .epose. 

he vext worning,at.the firat dasn of light, they 
were awake. and agreed to go to the chase the lion 
ia one direation,aud the donkey in another, to meet 
agala at a certain hour and plice, and he who had 
takeu the most game.Wag assuredly to be king of 
Sa peenetelte 

¢ lion went into the.deeapest part af the forest, 

where be killed and ate much prey; the donkey 
Went to a tanua where he saw the barndoor open, 
and @ great pile of oats on the barn floor. 

He entered without leive, and ate so many of 
the oats that he was ready to bast, H. then re- 
paired tothe place where he waa to meet the lion, 
Sut lay Ly 

_ A. xaven img. over him, seeing bim lying mo- 
tievless, though he might be dead, and lighting 
Gpon.tum, picked off the grains of oats that were 
atill sticking asound aud upon bis Lips. 

Vexed with theraven, the Goukey struck it such 
a blow with one of his hoofs that it tell dead beside 


. When, the lion yeturned from the chase, he said 
to Brangaliog : 

“Heat woat I beve taken, and say if lam nota 
good Lupton?” 

Then be told what game he had tken. 

‘* Ant how did you take it?” said Brancalion, 

. Dhe lion told him of bie ants, his. ambuscades and 
races 5, atl he bad dene. 

The donkey intervapted him: 

“ Oh, icios | broimless creature that you are! From 
morning until new .you have not. ceased to run, and 
huasle, and brush through the thiqxots, and chase 
over the weuntaing, to take wnat little you took. 
And |, lying here and taking my pleasure, have 
cavght.eand caten se much thav I gm just r-ady to 
burst, as you may earily see. Amb to prove to you 
that fam not telling idle stories, I have kept this 
fut bir as » morsel-fer you, which for the love of me, 
I beg you will accept.” 

‘Tug tiew teok the bird, thanked the donkey, and 
went back to the chase, resolved never again to pre- 
sent himself before the donkey. 

While on his way, he met the wolf, which was 
running at great speed. ‘The lion stopped him with 
the inquiry : 

“ Wuere are you going so fast, comrade wolf?’ 

“Qn importunt business, I must be at a certain 
place this very hour, so I pray you do not trouble 
me. 

But the lion, helieving the wolf was rushing into 
dunger, begged that be would not go further. 

“ Because,’’ said he, ‘ not far from here is Bian- 
calion, @ very strange and terriile animal, with 
wnynstrous ears, and a hide thick enough ior « shied, 
His veice is like thunder; beast would fly be ore it, 
Then he does the most wonderful things. He is a 
monaich before whom ail must treuble !” 

The wolf knew the lion spoke of a donkey, and 
said to him: 

**Don’t be afraid. Itisadonkey. I have in my 
time eaten more than a hund)eu of thew, Come, 
then, with me. We may go in safety, as I will 
show you.” 

“Go, my friend,” said the lion, 
with what I have sean,”’ ‘ 

But, the wolf obtained bis corsent to accompany 
him on conditions they sheuld not separate from 
each other, 

They then took their way towards Brancalion, 
who saw them at a distance, and full of fear, was 
inst realy to fly. 

Lhe lion, showing him to the wolf, exclaimed : 

“See him now coming straight upou us! Let us 
not wait for him, for he will kill us I know his 
fury.” 

‘Tne wolf burned with the desire to attack him. 

“Be quick,’ he said totbe lion. “ It is only a 
donkey, 

But.the lion, move frightened then ever, plunged 
through the tangled thickets, aud leaped the widest 


“T am satisfied 


to 

While he was breaking through athick he lige, a 
thorn tore open his left eye. Such was his fright 
that he thought the hurt bad come fron Brancalion ; 
and still flying on he exelaimed : 

‘Did I not tell you right? Run faster, he has 
already put out one of my eyes.” 

Still flying on, he dragged the poor wolf against 
the sharp rock, till the poor creature died of its 
bruises and other hurts. BH.’ PB. 





Oyrsrers.—It is computed that from September to 
April tere are eigbt bundred millions of oysters 
eaten in London, apd as wany ia the provinces. 
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DUTOH BEAUTIES. 





Havina, as @ general thing, dark hair and eyes, 
Dutch ladies are rather Spanish looking. The Dutch 
Irdy’s face is a grave and thoughtful one. There is 
much quiet dignity in it. It indicates great sapa- 
city of motion, but it is not easily moved. Neither 
does she speak too readily, but with a certain calm 
deliberation. which gives a quietness to her society 
unlike that of ladiesin general. Their humblersisters 
are remarkable for their general prettiness. They 
are usually very fair, although the braid of hair on 
the white forehead, of which so little is seén, owing 
to the stiff border of the snowy cap, is of soft dark 
brown. 

This cap, with clean print jacket, and buy-a-broom 
black skirt, short and fin, forms the costume of the 
servants, a neat and pretty race, and a sturdy one, 
too, as any one may perceive who will walk through 
a Dutch town early on a Satarday morning, and see 
how a J)utch maiden can propel the upward stream 
from her waterspout to the topmost windows of the 
lofty houses, looking like a naiad, with her fair oval 
face and white rounded arms. 

The young fisherwomen of Scheveningen are very 
pretty, too, as they come to sell their fish in their 
coarse straw hats and wooden shoes, and with no 
harsh discordant cries, Prettier still on a gala day, 
as they saunter through the Scheveningen wood, on 
their way to the Hague, in full dress, their hair 
nearly all hid, a curious gold or silver casing sur- 
rounding their heads under their lace caps, termin- 
ating over the earsin dangling ornaments, They do 
not look so pretty, however, when they drive home 
from the Hague in their equipages, drawn by three 
fine dogs, among their empty baskets. 

Prettiest of all are the Boerins, who come in from 
the provinces, perched up on their high red carts, 
with the deep curtains of their beautiful lace caps 
falling around their fair throats, further adorned by 
ornaments of solid gold, 








RULES FOR THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 





Tue following rules from the papers of Dr. West, 
according to his memorandum, are thrown together as 
general way-marks in the journey of life: 

Never ridicule sacred things, or what others may 
esteem as such, however absurd they may appear to 

you, 

Never show levity when people are engaged in 
worship. 

Never resent a supposed injury till I know the 
views and motives of the author of it, On no 
occasion to relate it. 

Always to take the part of an absent person, who 
is censured in company, so far as truth and propriety 
will allow. 

Never to think worse of another on account of his 
differing from mo in political and religious subjects. 

Not to dispute with a man who is more than 
seventy years ofage, nor with a woman, nor any 
enthusiast. 

Not toaffect to be witty, or to jest so asto wound 
the feelings of another. 

To say as little as possible of myself and of those 
who are near to me. 

To aim-at cheerfulness without levity. 

Never to court the favour of the rich by flattering 
cither their vanities or their vices, 

To spexk with calmness »nd deliberation on all 
occasions, especially in circumstances which tend to 
irritate. 

Frequently to review my conduct and note my 
feclings. 





COLD BATHS, 


_ 


Or all the popular fallacies, the most mischievous 
and the most difficult to overcome, is that which 
claims that colds baths promote health under all cir- 
cumstances. Letters asking medical advice usually 
give particulars as to the mode of life and habits of 
the patient, and almost every letter informs us that 
the “cold bath” is not neglected. If it were, in 
very many cases, there would be no occasion for con- 
sulting a physician. 

Complete restoration to health has frequently fol- 
lowed a change in the temperature of the baths. The 
temperature of the blood, in health, is about 98 F, 
Remaining for even a short time in water of a lower 
temperature reduces the natural heat of the body, 
impedes the circulation of the blood, and weakens the 
vital powers, 

Cold bathing is always hazardous, and its frequent 
repetition is inevitably destructive of health. We 








refer, of course, to “ still bathing,” not to swimming, 
which is invigorating and healthful, since the exer- 
cise keeps the circulation in its normal condition. 

Persons who drive, and are accustomed to the 
care of horses, know very well that a horse may 
drink cold water, when he is very warm, provided 
he is driven briskly immediately afterward; but if 
he stands still for half an hour he will “founder,” or 
die of colic. 








THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Mr. Batnurst’s destination proved to be Mon- 
ghyr, a town on the Ganges, hundreds of miles from 
Caleutta. He arrived here on the following evening 
in the early dusk, 

Upon alighting at the station, he hurried ont of 
the town to a lonely dwellixg, in which a brother 
of his valet lived. 

Here they procured refreshments and horses, 
and master and man, without unnecessary delay, 
rode swiftly away upon a road leading te the east- 
ward, 

They pressed on throughout the night and until an 
hour or two after sunrise upon the following morn- 
ing. Then they halted to rest their horses and 
themselves during the midday heats, 

Late in the afternoon they were in the saddle 
again, They rode hard upon this night also, hour 
after hour, pushing onward into a mountainous 
region that was singularly wild and strange and 
desolate. 

They were now among “the Hills,” 

Tireadiug a gap between the monntains, they 
began the ascont of a bleak elevation covered over 
with bristling vegetation. 

At about sunrise, or a little later, they arrived ata 
spot that was inexpressibly wild and savage. Here 
rocks were piled on rocks in chaos, Here trees, 
many of them distorted, reared themselves defiantly. 
Nature seemed to have made this spot the sport of 
some hateful mood, , 

It seemed as if no human feet ever trod these wilds 
—as if they were forsaken alike by God and man. 

Yet here, hidden by a dense growth of trees and 
barriers of stone, so that one only ten feet distant 
from it might never have suspected its existence, 
perched on a giddy height overlooking a sheer pre- 
cipice of hundreds of feet, stood-a bungalow. 

Mr. Batiurst and his man had left their horses 
in a thicket below, and had climbed to this with 
some difficulty, 

All looks well!” the merchant breathed, with an 
air of relief. ‘‘ Nothing has happened since the 
last monthly report!”’ 

He paused a moment under atree to gaze upon 
the dwelling, and to gather breath after his exer- 
tions. 

The house was long and low, of one story, built 
with a heavily-projecting, thatched roof, which 
covered also a spacious veranda that completely en- 
circled the dwelling. 

There were lounging-chairs upon the veranda, a 
few books, a work-basket filled with needlework— 
evidences of a lady’s presence—but no lady was 
visible, 

“ She is well, I see, thank Heaven!” said the mer- 
chant, his face brightening. “ Ah, Ganto, I hope I’ll 
fiud her perfectly restored! I hope the air of the 
hills—how pure, and cool, and sweet it is!—has re- 
stored her reason! It’s a terrible thing to have a 
mad wife, Ganto—a terrible thing !” 

: ~ Hindoo gave an answering sympathetic 
sigh. 

‘She was well when I married her,” continued the 
merchant, “but the light of reason died out under 
the heat of the climate, and I was obliged to bring 
her here for her health. And here she has been all 
these years, a madwoman,” 

Again he sighed hypocritically, and moved forward 
towards the bungalow. 

He ascended the steps to the veranda. 

The windows were all open, The door opening 
into the wide hall was also open, as was the door at 
ithe opposite end, and a fine breeze was blowing 
through the dwelling. 

The valet waited under the trees, 


As Mr. Bathurst’s tread resounded upon the floor, 
@ woman came hurrying vut of a room to: the left 
and confronted him, 

She was a native, tall and large and gaunt, with a 
singularly unprepossessing countenance, She looked 
hard and cruel. Her eyes were very small and 
glittering. In her ears swung large gold hoops. 
She wore a gay Madras kerchief about her head. 


Her movements were soft and stealthy as those of a 
nther. { 

She started at the sight of the visitor, and made a 
low salaam. 

‘*Is the master well ?’’ she asked. 

“Very well, Mannetta,”’ answered the merchant, 
‘Ts the house well?” 

“The house is well, master,” she answered, with 
another profound salutation. ‘It is long since the 
master’s eyes looked upon us !’’ 

“Yes, half a year. But I got your reports and 
knew that everything was safe,’’ said Mr. Bathurst, 
speaking in Hindostanee, of which we give a free 
translation, avoiding, as we have hitherto done, the 
many phrases of meaningless compliment and hyper- 
bole employed by and rendered necessary in a cop- 
versation with Hindoos. ‘ Do you see any signs of 
returning sanity in my dear wife ?” 

The woman shook her head, replying in the nega- 
tive. ; 

‘She still persists in her delasion ?’’ ~ 
“That she is not the master’s wife? Yes, she per. 
sists in that.’’ 

“ She reads the books I seni her?”’ 

“ Yes, master.” 

“ And sews the stuffs, Isee.”” And he looked into 
the: work-basket and drew forth a strip of em- 
broidery, 

** Does she grieve much for the old nurse ?” 

“Continually, master. She pleads to be allowed to 
see her, but the old nurse is shut close in the dungeon 
you prepared for her, and where she has languished 
these six months, and not even to free old Rannelee 
will the lady yield her delusions !’’ 

The merchant frowned. 

** How does the nurse bear her imprisonment ?”’ he 
asked. 

“Like a stone, master. She thinks not of. her- 
self, but of the mistress. She would not have the 
lady yield!’ 

‘We stall see to all this,” said Mr. Bathurst. “I 
am come ai the right time. Give me breakfast and 
I will see my wife!” 

A little table upon the veranda was drawn up 
before a settle. 

Mr. Bathurst took his place and stared at the wide 
and terrible desolation around him, while the Hindoo 
woman prepared his breakfast, 

“Why,” thought the merchant, ‘TI should gomad 
here in a month! How can she stand it year after 
year, and hold out against me asshe does? She is 
more than mortal, more than woman, in the sternness 
of her resolve, in the inflexibility of her decision! 
But I shall conquer her now !’’ 

Mannetta:bronzht out some toasted bread, boiled 
eggs, a broiled bird, some hot cakes, and coffee, with 
a few delicious fruits and conserves. 

The visitor devoured them with an appetite, then 
pushed the despoiled table from him, and ordered his 
valet to be also served. 

**But first I will see my wife,” he said. “ Does 
she know that I am here?” 

“No, master. She went to change her dress. There 
she comes now!” 

A strange, clanking, rolling sound was heard upon 
the hall floor, 

Mr. Bathurst montioned Mannetta to depart. 

She had scarcely disappeared around the nearest. 
angle when a woman came out upon the veranda—s 
woman with an iron chain soldered about her slender 
waist and attached to a heavy iron ball that rolled 
upon the floor. 

This was the woman known as Bathurst’s wife, 
and a mad woman! 

She had been a prisoner here for many years.~ 
Three or four times each year the Calcutta mer- 


chant had come to visit her, but now he had been. 
He rose. up and ap-. 


six months abseut from her. 
proached her in an uncontrollable agitation, 

_ She started back before him, her chains clank- 
ing. 

She was about thirty-nine years of age, yet, in 
spite of sorrows many and terrible, in spite of 
sleepless nights and anguished days, she looked 
not a day over thirty. 

She was tall and slender and graceful as a wil- 
low, with a pale face, and pitecus eyes, and & 
tender, tremulous mouth, beautiful still in spice 
of the white hairs mingling with her fair tresses, 
and in spite of the sorrowful droop of her mouth. 

Mad? One looking into her lovely countenance 
would never for au instant give credence to that 
gtory! 

* You here!”’ she exclaimed, and her voice was 
full of bitterest loathing. 

“Yes,” he answered, softly, “I am here! If 
have been six months absent this time, Has time 
and added sorrows brought no change to you? 
Is this your welcome to me, Agnes ?”’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Tus two young Englishmon, thus announced, 
entered the audience-chamber and the royal presence, 
and advanced towards the throne. 

They were dazzled by the splendid young beauty 
of the White Begum. ’ 

She was the only one whom they saw in the great 
room; her sweet, alluring eyes, turning towards | 
them, shone upon them like stars; the glitter of her | 

e-gold hair was like a 1ift of sunlight ; the lovely 
= with its creamy complexion and vividly scarlet 
mouth, while tender and sensitive, was yet capable | 
of a resolute expression, and there was a sort. of | 
majesty about her not at all at variance with her 
girlish appearance. 

As the new-comers neared the dais, the Rajuh 
Wansee, well-satisfied with the result of his visit to | 
the White Begum, frowned upon the young English- | 
men, and slowly beat a retreat with his followers, 
passing out at the door. 

Involuntarily, even unconsciously, the two young 
men bent one knee upon the dais before the beautiful 
girl-Begum, and their eager eyes gazed upon her in 
anxious scratiny. } 

She gazed upon them both in amazement. 

They were dressed in English costume, and their | 
countenances were very unlike those of the bronze- 
hued Hindoos around her. 

Elliot’s clear olive skin and dark hair, and deep 
blue eyes, gave him a remarkably distinguished ap- 
pearance. 

He was noble, handsome, and manly, with a gentle 
courtesy of manner and a winning grace that strangely 
impressed the young Begum, 

Her gaze dwelt upon him long, then wandered to 
the heavy features and flushed and sinister visage of 
Wolsey Bathurst, dnd then returned to him, while 
she talked rapidly in the Hindostanee language with 
Mr, Hudspeth, the old English missionary. 

The young men could not understand her words, 
but they noticed a quick excitement in her manner, | 
and a slow, faint flush that crept into her usually 
colourless cheeks. 

The young Begum was unused to the sight of an 
English face, 

With the exception of that of Mr. Hudspeth, she 
had seen no Englishman since her entrance into the 
little kingdom of Khalsar years before. 

“They are of my people,’ she was saying. “They 
are English. Do you see, Father Henry.” 

“I see,” said the missionary, in the same language. 
“ But why are they here? Wehave never seen an 
English traveller in Khalsar. Why are they come 
to your royal city? Jt must be that they are adven- 
turers who have heard of the White Begum, and are 
come to seek some post at her court.”’ 

And Mr. Hudspeth regarded his young countrymen 
distrustfully. 

But the young Begum looked upon them with vivid 
interest. They were of her own race, They spoke 
the languige she best loved. They seemed to be of 
her own people and singularly near to her, 

In her sweet, low voice, that was full of music, 
she demanded who thy were and what they wanted. 

It was Armand Elliot who answered her, his face 
kindled with his great admiration of her, his tones 
low and reverent. He said in the Hindostance 
tongue : j 

‘* We are two Englishmen, lady. My friend and 
kinsman is Wolsey Bathurst, I am Armand Elliot !” 

The girl-Begum bowed. 

“T understand Engiish,” she said. “Iam English- 
born. What do you seek in Khalsar ?”’ 

“We come upon a strange mission, lady,” said 
Elliot, in English. “ We are in search of a lost child 
of our people !” : 

“ A lost child ?”’ 

“A girl, who must be now twenty years of age,”’ 
said Eliot. “* We havesearched far and wide through 
the provinces in India, but in vain. When we heard 
that a White Begum had come to the throne of 
Khalsar, and that th » Begum was young, and that she 
had a sister of her own age, we turned our steps in 
this direction with a new hope.” 

The girl-Begum’s face changed from colourlessness 
to pallor. Her eyes glowed like dusky suns, their hue 
darkening and deepening to black. 

The girl behind ber, thé Princess Maya, bent 
forward eagerly, her pink and white face flushing, 
her blue eyes starting, a wild excitemont in her 
manner. 

Her start calle! to her the young Englishman's 
attention. Elliot’s gaze returned upon the instant 
to the lovely little Begum, but Bathurst studied the 
pretty blonde face, fair hair, and slender figure robed 
in white, with a keen interest, and very attentively. 

** Who is the lost girl youseek, Mr. Elliot ?”’ asked 
the Begum, eagerly. 

“ She is the daughter of my own kinsman, who is 
now the Earl of Tr n.” 


i 





““Barl? A lord, then 2?” 


“Yes, lady. He is one of the richest lords in Eng- 
lend. Ile has lately succeeded to the titles and es- 
tates of a distaut kinsman. But thirteen years ago 
he was Captain Elliot simply, in command of a com- 
pany of English soldiers stationed at Shahjehag 
poor, 

He waited an instant, hoping that those names 
would excite her or startle her—that she would show 
some recognition of them—but she did not. 

He glanced at Maya. Her lips were parched, her 
head was bent forward ina breathless interest and 
excitement. 

“It was in the time of the Sepoy revolt, you un- 
derstand, lady,”’ continued Elliot, his spirit a little 
dampened, ‘Captain Elliot had his wife and 
daughter with him at the station. In March, when 
the evil that afterwards assutned such monstrous pro- 
portions was only beginning, Mrs. Elliot sickened 
with fever, and her husband sent her or took her to 
his bungalow in the hills, leaving her there with her 
child and a household of servants. He was obliged 
to return to his regiment. He returned to her in 
May on a leave of absence, andit was during his stay 
with her that she died. He was recalled to his post 
and returned, taking his child with him. Upon the 
route she was stolen from him in the night time, 
while he and most of his soldiers slept, by a trea- 
cherous Sepoy who had been his servant.’’ 

“ How old was the child at that time?” asked the 
girl-Begum, thoughtfully. 

“Seven years of age. If she be yet alive she must 
remember her parents and her own name, with many 
little incidents that would go to identify her,” said 
Elliot. ‘‘ Does this story seem familiar to you, 
lady ?”’ 

The Begum shook her head sorrowfully. 

** Tell me her name,” she said. 

**Her name was Katharine Elliot. She would now 
be the Lady Katharine Eliiot.”’ 

“Tler father—the earl—is rich,” said Maya, 
eagerly. “This Lady Katharine would be a great 
lady in your country ?’’ 

“*A very great lady,’’ answered Elliot, gravely, 
“She would bea great heiress, with a palace, her 
father’s home to live in. She would have servants 





to wait upon her. Best of all, she would be the idol 
of her father’s heart. He is desolate and alone. He 


“ And she can marry the Rajat if she wills,’ said 
Maya. ‘Honours upon honvurs come to her, splen- 
dours upon splendours, wealil upon wealth. But 
nothing comes to me !’’ 

“Pardon me, lady,”’ said Elliot, addressing him- 
self to the young queen, “‘ but are you two sisters?” 

‘I think not,” said the Begum, hesitatingly. “Ve 
both think not, as we areof nearly the same age, yet 
we have never felt quite sure!” 

“T am sure,” said the missionary, decisively. “ The 
same blood cannot flow in their veins, Though both 
are fair, they do not look alike. And in disposition 
they are totally unlike. They nevor sprang from the 
same stem!’ 

** Yet I should like to think Maya my sister,” said 
the Begum, witha tender glance at her companion. 
“T remember no past in which she was not \:esont. 
I do not like to look forward to a future which she 
may not share, ‘The fact that we are both Huglish- 
born has been a great tie between us. We have 
talked and speculated much concerning thai far-off 
land of our fathers, We have wondered if iv Eng- 
land there were people of kindred blood to ours. We 
have read books on England, which Mr, Huispeth 
brought to us, and have studied maps of England, 
and have longed to go there, yet our lives have beeu 
very happy here.” 

“They have had advantages rare for a country 
like this,” said Mr, Hudspeth, ‘‘They have many 
accomplishments. They are thoroughly well educated. 
They would grace even the best society in Eng- 
land.” 

“ Katharine Elliot,’ repeated the young Begum, 
thoughtfully, shaking ber head. ‘The name sounds 
strange to me!’ 

“They called the child Katie,” suggested Elliot 
with an eager hope that this pet name might arouse 
the slumbering memory of oue of the two girls, 
“Tittle Kate——’’ 

** Little Kate!” repeated Maya, starting, her iace 
glowing, ‘ Little Kate!” 

Elliot and Bathurst fixed their eyes upon Maya. 
She was full of excitement and animation, Bathursi’s 
face kin ilei with an answering glow. 

“* Little Kate?” said the Begum, softly, her faco 
very pale and weary inits expression, as if she had 
had a hope that her own memory might respuud to 


yearns for her with all the great love of his soul.”’ | the name, and she bad veen disappointed. 


The Begum was thoughtful and very pale. 
Maya’s eyes sparkled. ‘Ihe picture Elliot drew en-) 
chanted her. 

‘*We are both English-born, Mr. Ellot,’’ said the 
Begum, softly. ‘* We are of the same age. We 
were both little children of about.eizht years of age 
when we were brought to Khalsar. -\Ve were beg- 
ging by the roadside with our guardian, when the 
queen passed that way in her palanquin, attended 
by her guards, Some accident occurred that com- 
pelled her majesty to alight. Upon that accident 
hinged all our future lives. For the queen saw us 
and was seized with the fancy to adopt us. She 
bronght us with our guardian to her palace, and 
made us her daughters, Our good frien i, Mr. Hud- 
speth, the missionary,”’ and she looked affectionately 
up into the venerable face of the old Englishman, 
* educated and trained us. What we are we owe, 
under Heaven’s mercy, to him !” 

“You owe more to yourself thau to me, your ma- 
jesty,”’ said the old missionary. “ Had I not found 
good soil, I could never have made the flowers grow. 
You were noble and truthful and grand by nature. 
I fostered the good in you, educated and trained 
you, but all the education aud training in the world 
can never convert a thistle intoa lily,’’and he sighed 
heavily. “So you owe what you are to Hoaven and 
yourself, my dear child !’’ 

Elliot faucied that the sight and the allusion toa 
**thistle’’ referred to some other charge or pupil of 
the old missiouary, And he woadered why Mr. 
I[udspeth made no reference to pretty Maya, with 
her pink and white bloom, and: sinuous grace. 

It was Maya who spok» next, with a sort of im- 
petuosity, exclaiming : ' 

‘The Begum adopted us, it is true, but Sinda was 
always her favourite. It was Sinda she peited, It 
was Sinda’s beauty she praised. It was Sinda she 
watched with loving exes, Had she not believed us 
to be sisters, she would have made me Sinda’s wait- 
ing-maid! And, when she died she made Sinda her 
heiress, and bequeathed to her her royal crown and 
the dignity of queen. Everything has been lavished 
ou Siuda always. Mr. Hudspeth always loved her 
best. And she is now queen, and the people do hom- 
age to her, while am only her lady-of-honour, de- 
pendent upon her byunty, Ob, [should like to go to 
Englaud, to be mistress over some beautiful home, to 
find a father to adore me !” 

“ Maya,’’ exclaime the girl-Begum, with loving 
reproach, ‘have I not loved you? Are you not ne- 





cessary tome? Do not talk like that?” 


“Do you know, sir, the name of the Sepoy who 
stole Captain Elliot’s child?’’ inquired the mis- 
siovary. 

“ His name was Tupee !' 

‘** Topee !”’ ejaculated Mr. Hudspeth with a start. 

** Topee !’’ cried the young Begum and Maya, in 
wild excitement. 

*'Topee!”” repeated Elliot, amazed, 
heard the name before ?” 

“‘It was a renegade Sepoy named Tupee who 
brought these two girls, then children of eight years 
old, to Khalsar!’’ cried the missionary, 

Bathurst uttered a wild ejaculation of astouish- 
ment. 

“ Providence has sent you to this place,” ex- 
claimed the missionary. ‘‘ In ove of these two yirls 
I believe you will find the daughter of Lord T're- 
garon.” 

“ But which is she?”’ ejaculated Bathurst, louking 
from one to the other of the maidens, ‘“ Katharine 
Elliot was seven years old. She caunot have furgot- 
ten her parentage if indeed she lives. Do neither of 
you remember your earliest years? Which of you is 
Kate—little Kate Elliot ?” 

Maya tottered forward, falling on her knees, 

** Oh, I remember!” she exclaimed. ‘1 remem- 
ber!” 

**You?’? exclaimed Mr, Hudspeth. 
you remember ?”’ 

“ [remember my father, my mother, the bungalow, 
everything!”’ said Maya, in a great agitation. “I 
am Kate—little Kate Elliot !’’ 

Bathurst gave vent to his joy in a series of excited 
exclamatious. 

‘Found at last!’ he said. “Lord Tregaron’s 
heiress, the mistress of Belle Isle, aud our own kins- 
woman! Qh, if we could but telegraph the news to 
Cornwall! My fortune is made, Wou’t Lord Tre- 
garon open his arms tv his beautiful daughter? He'll 
be the happiest mau in all England! You've a proud 
destiny beiure you, Miss Elliot——” 

“ Wait?” said Mr. Hudspeth, moved by the prond 
despair iu the Begum’s lovely countenance, ‘‘ What 
does your majesty remember of your early life? 
Topee brought you here also.” 

“T remewber nothing—nothing!’’ said the young 
queen, desolately. ‘‘I remember no father—uno 
mother, My first remembrance is rising from wy bed 
in a wretched hutafter aterrible and Jongillue.s. It 
was fever, I think, Topee was not there, but wien I 
grew strong and well he came, bringing Maya with 
him. We then commenced our wanderings, aud we 
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wore a long time in finding our way to Khalsar. How 
the queen found us you know well.” , 

« Was Topee kind to you?” asked Elliot. 

«+ He was cruel to us both,” answered the Begam. 

“Ts he still living ?” 

“Yes. He opposed the queen’s desire to adopt us, 
but she was powerful, and he could not gainsay her 
will,” said the Begum, “She gave him @ post of 
honour iv the palace. Heis now chamberlain, rich 
and important. Maya and I have often pleaded with 
him and tried to bribe him to tell us our tistory, and 
where he found us, but his only answer has ever been 
that he discovered us hidden in a lonely barracks 
after its defenders had all been slaughtered by the 
Sepoys, and that he saved us out of pity. Yet he 
doesn’t seem a man to feel pity.” 

** We must see him !’’ said Elliot. 

“ | will see him and bring him to you,” said Mr. 
Hudspeth, 

“ His evidence will not be needed,” said Bathurst. 
“Miss Elliot is found, She remembers her éarly 
history. She avows herself to be Miss Eltiot!” 

Yet in this case, involving the indentity of the 
daughter of a noble house, we desire all the corrobo- 
rative proofs we can obtain,” said Elliot, gravely. 
“ Lord Treyaron will be amply satisfied with the fact 
that Miss Elliot remembers her past, He can question 
her, and hef answers wil] be to him strongest proofs. 
Yet it woul be well to obtain, if possible, the Sepoy's 
confession.” 

“Maya,” said the young queen, turning to her 
companion, “‘am I slow to congratulate you? [It is 
not thatI envy you your good fortune, I rejoice 
with you, dear - 

** How could it be possible that you showld envy 
me, Sinda?”’? demanded Maya. ‘‘ You are a queen, 
powerful, rich, Look at your great palace, your 
jewels, your splendours, I am only a dependent here, 
out in England I shall be a great lady, almost a 
princess!” 

** Would you give me your English home and father, 
the dear father who waits for you in love and trem- 
bling, in retarn for my grandeurs?”’ asked Sinda. 

**] think 1 would,” replied Maya, fraukly, “ And 
yet I like change and I want to see England—no, | 
prefer to be Lord ‘l'regaron’s heiress rather than to 
be Queen of Khalear !” 

* Which would you prefer, Sinda ?” inquired the 
missionary, affectionately. 

“The home, the love, Father Henry. If anything 
happened to you I should be all alone here. Ot, if 
I might but find my friends! 1 must have relatives 
too !’’ 

“Miss Elliot,” safd Bathurst, addressing Maya, 
© we have attained the object of our-search. Nothing 
now remains for us but to make our way back to 
Englani. Will you go with as ?” 

“ Giadly—thankfully! I am wild to see my father, 
my dear father!” 

“ Will your majesty accompany Mise Elliot to 





England under our escort?” inquired Piliot, respect~ 
jully, “Once there, there is a chance that you may 
find some relatives, I know that Lord Tregaron 
would make every effort to discover the kindred of 


the youny lady who has so long been a sister to his 
daughter.” 

The Begam’s face lighted up with a quick glow, 
which as rapidly faded. 

“1 von’tknow,” she answered. “Give me a little 
time to think. I thank you, Mr. Elliot for your great 
kindness in offering to take charge of me, but my de- 
cision must depend upon Father Henry, who has done 
so much for me.” 

* You will need to remain a few days at Putpur to 
rest,” said the missiouary, with a careworn look 
“| will decide Juter. It may be well that the 
Begum should goto England. Providence may have 
thrown this opportunity in the way. I cannot 
decide lightly. Give me two days to consider the 
matter,” 

“ We will wait two days, or as long as you may 
wish. sir,”’ declared Elliot. 

‘Yet we are auxious to be upon our return,’’ sug- 
gested Bathurst. 

‘I shall be ready to start at an'y titne,”” said pretty 
Maya. “Iam too anxious to be on my way to home 
and papa.” 

** 1] will see you at your khaw this evening, gentle. 
men,’ said the missionary. ® Beso good as to give 
me your address.” 

They did so, and the young Englishmen tlien took 
their leave. 

As they quitted the palace and erossed the gar- 
dens towards the narrow streets beyond, Bathurst 
had hard work to conceal his exaltation, 

A “Miss Eliot is fownd!” he said to himself. 

She is pure, graceful, educated. By Jove, I'll 
Win her love aud marry her!” 

Our hero was silent so long that Bathurst finally 
demanded impatiently ; 





What are you thinking of, Elliot? How did 
you hike the two girls ?”’ 

“ Tie Begum has bewitched me, I think,” replied 
Elliot, trying to smile, “ How beantiful she is! 
How lovely! Bathurst, for her I would give up my 
home ang country—” 

“Dead in love, eh? All right, so long as you 
leave Mise Diliet for me!” 

“But if the Begum decides to put herself under 
our protection, for the return journey to England, | 
shall never breathe one word of love to ber until she 
is under Lord Tregaron’s protection,’’ asserted our 
hero, gravely. ‘I mean to win her some day, if 
I can, Batharst, although she is too good for me.” 

** She may turn out to be the daughter of # private 
soldier !’* 

“If she were the daughter of a sonvenger, I 
would still feel honoured by her consent to marry 
me,” replied Eliiot, raising bis hat ashe spoke of 
her. “She's a very queen of women Bathurst, al- 
ready I adore her.”’ 

“ And Miss: Elliot? Tam glad didn’t decide 
to enter the lists with me for her favour. What do 
you think of her?” 

“She is pretty, soft, caressing—bat I don’t like 
her.” 

* Not like her?” 
“T have a strange distrust of her, Bathugst, yet 
she seems sweet and good” 

“Seems? She is good. I own she appears to 
disadvantage beside the Begum, bat she’s‘an earl’s 
daughter, and the Begum is probably nobody. I 
shail win Miss Elliot, if I can—when we get to 
Bugland, And as for your goddess, mark my words. 
Sue will stay here, where sho has a palace avd un- 
told riches, and she’ll marry her Rajah. She'd be 
an idiot if she didn’t. Her missionary is too #harp to 
let her go, and she is too used to luxury to abandon 


it!” 


(To be continued.) 





MATRIMONIAL ENGAGEMENTS. 





Turregis nothing so painful as when a question 
ot what is, or what is not, # promise of marriage is 
brought before a jury to determine. It is such a 
shock to all the dehieate susceptibilities, and all the 
tenderness of the heart, and reduces the important 
obligation of life, which the ceremonies of religion 
are invoked to sanction, toa mere common bargain, 
a question of pounds and shillings. ¥oung ladies 
talk of their disintercstedness, and gentlemen 
parade their utter disregard of anything but passion 
and feeling—love, eternal love and constaucy are 
bartered for an equivalent in kind; but it too often 
happens, that, should amy unforeseen circumstance 
ocour, any. diserepancy of temper be discovered, and 
incongruities develop themselvet, Cupid is. repré- 
sented by his honour the judge, and the loves and 
graces are metamorphosed by @ process more sin- 
gular than any of the transformations in Ovid, are 
introduced into the jury-box, and called upon to 
adjudicate upon the relative value of hearts and 
promises, declarations of never-enditig constancy, 
dove-like fidelity, that transient devotion which 
comes like a summer bird, and retires with the un- 
kind wind of winter, and that impulse which the 
poet describes as “to one thing constant never.” 
In our younger days we remember sitting down to 
a dinner-table, wiicre the daughters of our reverend 
host~in number seven—o€tt pied a conspicnons por- 
tion of the party. 

A young clergyman was also présént, and secing 
the awful array of unwedded Indiv, before he took 
his seat, he thought it becoming to-say,** that aa he 
was a young man, and thore were several young 
ladies, he thought it right to observe that he was 
engaged, in order to preveut any misconstruction or 
subsequent unpleasantness.” 





THE LIGHT AND THE SHADOW. 


—_—— 


Crare on this door; the awning that betokens a 
wedding over that. Here, tears and lamentations 
and black robes and desolate hearts; there, joy 
and hope and silken sheen and smiling faces and 
gifts that glitter. Here, the long, last kiss that it 
breaks the heart to give; there, that sweet, first 
kiss of the bridal eve that promises so mutch to thode 
whose lips meet. 

Yonder, where the marble walls of a stately man- 


sion rise, a rich man lives. He has but to nod his | 


bead and open his purse, and all earth's hruries are 
at his feet. Wealth isa mighty powers it-will almost 
buy happiness. The fairy wand is'Kis, and see the 
eplendoar that it has évoked. 

Around the corner, on the steps on the tenement 





‘a thin clay crucible and plunged into m 








ployment all day and found none. He is starving ; 
his wife and children are starving also, which is 
worse. The bitter bread of charity may begiven to 
him if he asks it, but he will loathe it even while he 
utters thanks. 

Look at yonder beautiful | creature, age 
caressed, flattered; leok at this other, wan 
pallid and despised. 

There is. so much grief in the world that it seems 
hard-hearted to be happy ; so much poverty that it 
seems cruel to be rich, 

Ney then, smile and be happy while you may. 
Do all the good you can, but do not strive to peer 
into mysteries which no human mind can fathom. 
To weep with all who weep would be to sorrow 
perpetually; and, besides, the Wea at ey round. 

In‘a little while the house that is the house 
of mourning may hold a wedding feast, here the 
yonring guvete now sit, tears may fall over the 
dead. Therich man may grow poor, the poor rich ; 
and when yon desolate woman is at rest within the 
grave, she who drove past her, decked with jewels, 
may stand where she now stands with the rain beat- 
ing in her face. 

Heaven only can tell what life’s changes may be. 
Take the good that is given you, and tufn it to a 
blessing, if you can, for each will have his shate of 
sorrow ere he breathes his last sigh. K. D. 





SCIENCE, 


ELECTRIC CONDUCTIVITY OF CARBON. 


A FRAGMENT of the substance to be tested, whether 
charcoal, coke, anthracite, or other form of carbon, 
is held betweea the jaws of a pair of tongs formed by 
bending a strip of zine into a horseshoe form, and 
immefsed in a solition of cupric sulphate. if the 
carbon is a non;conductor, the copper salt is decom- 
posed, and deposit of copper only takes place on the 
immersed surface of the zine; but it possesses 
a high degree of conductivity, a zine carbon éouple 
is formed, and deposit of copper takes placéon the 
surface of the carbon 4s in ordinary electrotyping. 

“QE the different forms of carbon expérimented 
upon, the most fapid results have been obtained with 
some American anthracites, and coals that have been 
subjected to the action of intruded igneous rocks. 
The most remarkable of these is an anthracite from 
Peru, which contains a large amount of sulphar in 
organic combination, and is found in « nearly ver- 
tical position,- interstratified im quartzite, in the 
high plateau of the Andes, about 13,000 feet above 
the sea level, near Traxillo. It is prevably of 
secondary age, the metamorphism having taken place 
at the time of the great tracbylic outbursts which 
form the gold and silver beariug rocks of thé adja- 
ceat mining district, This is by immer- 
sion almost asreudily as graphité. The anthracite 
of Pennsylvania possesses the same propérty, but not 
in quits sueh high degree. Tho heathen coal of 
South Staffordshire, when altered by the intrusion 
of the white rock trap, is moreslowly coppered ; bat 
this is probably due to the resistance inter by 
the numerous laminz of calcite filling the ures 
in the mass of the co.l, whieh renders the conduc- 
tivity less perfect. A specimen of coal from Bengal 
altered in thesame maaner by intrusion of igneous 
rocks, behaves much in the same way as coke, being 
coppered directly. This is rather remarkable, as 
this coal is a very impure ene, and contains such a 
large quantity of water, very intimately combined, 
probably as a hydrated silicate interspersed through 
the niass, as to décrepitate explosively when 
suddenly heated. 

‘*The ordinary Welsh anthracitedoes not appear to 
be a conductor by this method; but after having 
been heated to a full red heat, it conducts eleotricity 
freely. The lowest temperature at which this’change 
takes place appea's to be somewhere between the 
melting, poinis of zinc (806, deg. Fah.) and silver 
(1862 deg. Fah,), a8 fragments of anthracite es in 
ten zinc 
were not found to be altered, but were changed when 
heated in a bath of melted silver. These limits, al- 
though ¢onsidérably wide apart, are interesting as 
giving a possible clue to the temperaturé at which 
anthracite metamorphism of coals has heen effected 
in different districts: Mr. W. O. Roberts has re- 
cently shown that the alloys of silvet and copper 
have very definite melting points; it will be possi- 
bie, therefore, to détermine more nearly the lowest 
temperature necessary to prodice the change, 
“Tu the South Wales anthracite distriot,it ie well 
known that no great amvunt of disturbance has 
taken plaee im thie position of the oval seams, while 
in North America and Peru the ehange has been 
accompanied with much \,ore violent action, as evi- 
denced by the greater disturbance of the rocks ; and 





house, sits a‘wretched man who has begged for em- 
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developed in the mass. The evidence: afforded by 
the coals that have been actually altered by intruded 
rocks; and must have been highly heated, appears to 
bear out this view. On the other hand, long con- 
tinued exposare to a lower temperature might possi- 
bly produce the same effect,and further experiments 
upon this point would be desirable.”—H.B. 

Linsxep Or VarnisH.—Boil linseed oil, 60 
parts, with litharge,°2 parts, and white vitriol, 1 
part, each finely powdered, until all water is eva- 
porated. Thenset by. Or, rub up borate of man-~ 
ganese, 4 parts, with some of the oil, then add lin- 
seed oil, 8,000 parts and heat to boiling. 

CGuAaNine.—The perfectly white solution of the 
scales of the bleak (leuciscus alburnus), a fish indi- 
genous to the rivers of France, is now used largely 
for the manufacture of artificial pearls. The solu- 
tion of gnanine is a mucus which lubricates the 
scales of the fish. It coagulates by heat toa thick 
white depo-it, and is obtained by carefully scraping 
the fish over a shallow tab contain:ng fresh water. 
Care is taken not to scale the back or corsal part, 
as these scales are yellow, while the white scales 

ssesg the value. The material is received on a 
torediele sieve. The first water, mixed with a little 
blood, is thrown away. The scales are then washed 
and pressed, when the mucus or essence (guanine) 
sinks to the bottom of the tub, and appears as a 
very brilliant blae-white oily mass. It takes 
40,600 fish to furnixh two'pounds of the material. 
The fishermen seal it in tin boxes with ammonia, 
and in this condition send it to Paris, If adrop of 
the essence be taken up a straw and let fall 
upon water, it floats, giving forth the most brilliant 
colours. Mere ghies bulbs, in shape of pearls, lined 
with this enbstance, imitate the real gems with re- 
markable closeness. 





ANOIENT GRECIAN GLASS, 


Amone the rare objects discovered in ancient 
Greciau burial places are some curious ones of glass 
mostly found in the graves of women. Frequently 
these consist-of. vessels with long necks, drinking 
vessels (without handles aud round at the bottom), 
aud of flat and open dishes, All these glass objects 
appear to have been articles of luxury, and not do- 
mestic utensils. According to the recent investiga- 
tious of Professor Landerers in Athens, this glass is 
usually a silicate of soda, sometimes of potassa ; but 
it is alwaye very rich in lead oxide. These 
wonderful.encient productions often show the most 
magnificent raibbotv colours, with a metallic lustre 
like polished gold and silver, and the material of 
whieh they are formed may be split up into very 
thin layers. This peculiar appearance is the re- 
sult of old age, which has produced a change in tle 
material, Tbe objects belong to a period of time in- 
termediate between the ancient Egyptian and the 
Grecian periods, and the colouring operation is the 
same as that which takes place on the surface of 
ginss paves in windows exposed to continuous 
changes in moistere and dryness, But it is found 
in its most complete result when, in the course of 
centuries, the action of time penetrates the whole 
mass, forming layer wpon layer, shining with the 
colours of soap bubbles or mother-of-pearl, but with 
much greater intensity. 

Among the rarely occurring objects are some of a 
deep vreen or black brown colour, which ate called 
vulcanie glass, and* are made of obsidian; bat to 
these the ancients added oxide of lead in the form 
of massicot, 80 a8 to make the mass more easily 
fusible, 

Coloured glasses have also been found in the 
ancient Grecian burial places; the yellow coloured 
(which, however, had become almost opaque) con- 
tuined a silicaté of alumina coloured with oxide of 
iron; probably ochte was used in these, mixed with 
the pulverized glass before the melting, so that the 
colour was cbtainvd after the fusion. A blue glass. 
which contained streaks of blué of various shades, 
contained oxide of copper; and in producing this 
effect the ancients used probably the malachite and 
azurite (both mineral carbonates of copper) or other 
green or Liue coloured copper ores, or the so called 
ceruleum, wuich in Egypt was made of copper, sand 
and galt, and was used. to colour the cases in which 
the mummies weré preserved. A specimen of white 
glass, resembling opal, but showing thousands of 
cracks, was undoubtedly made of milky half opal 
which is found in Greeve in the island of Mslos, aud 
which was fused to make objects ef the peculiarly 
evloured appearance, 





Matsr.—We see that maize will grew in consider- 
able abundance in many paris of England, and there 


canbe no doubt that with well-naturalised seed, it 
may be successfully grown in the southern counties, 
A rich, loamy soil will grow the strongest plants, but 
the corn on such plants will be less likely to ripen 
than that produced on a dry, warm, sandy, or cal- 
careous soil. The preparations of the soil may be 
the same as for a crop of turnips on the Northum- 
berland system; the month of April is the best time 
for sowing, but as the young plant is easily injured 
by frost, it is safer to sow the seed in beds, and 
transplant about the end of May. 





LOGWOOD INKS, 


ee 


Logwoop inks have been much employed 
several years on account of their cheapness and 
beauty of their tint; the greater part of the 


called copying inks are at the present 
from thie caien i — 5 

Both the roomed and 
tract are subject to falsifications; it is 
fore, to make use of the whole logwood, 
grind it as required; it ie necessary, 
sider the an excess of 
foreign s which may be 
it, as inso nces, cutch, e 

The inks prepared from 1 
—_ 4 : P 5 

. Inks with dogwood an 
logwood and 3 3, inks with 
copper; 4, inks witht logwood and 

Runge, in 1848, discovered thata 
of the colouring matter of logwood, to which had 
been added a small quantity of neutral chromate’ of 
potassium, produces a deep black liquid, 
mains cleat, dese mot deposit, and may be 
as an ink. 

Perfeetly neutral litmus paper is not affected 
it; it does not attack pens; it is very cheap, 

80 easily penetrates ing paper that it cannot 
comnonell pra even with® a word, 
it has all ) of an ink. On ex- 
composes very nS colowti 

deposited in the of large é 

leave a colourless ‘@bove them * 

This gel 
particularly ee 
ene ; 4 & 
the notion? Semaltagoute to 00 Geet 
tion of carbonate of sodium recommended 
Bottger. : 

To prepare this ink, take exteuct of logwood, 15 
parts ; water 1,000 parts; ofystellised carbonate of 
sodium, 4 parts ; neutral chromate of potassium, 1 
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part. 
Dissolve the extract of logwood in 900 parts of 
water, alow it te it, deoant, heat to ebullition, 
and add the carbonate of suda; lastly, add, drop 
by drop, with ,constant stirring, a solution of the 
neutral chromate in 100 parts of water. The ink 
thus obtained has a fine bluish black colour; it 
flows well and readily from the pen and dries 
readily. 

The chrome ink powder of Platzer and the acid 
ink of Poncelet are imitations of the original ink of 
Runge. 

An ink obtained from a deccction of logwood and 
chrome alum is not to be recommended ; the cha- 
racters written with it have little depth of colour, 
and are of a somewhat greyish shade. 

Deoocttions of logwood to which alum has been 
added give a reddish or vidlet colour, which darkens 
slowly, particularly with ink prepared from the 
wood and not the extract. 

Such inks prepared with alum alone are costly, 
becanse to obtain a sufficient deep tint one is obliged 
to employ decoctions or solutions of the extract in 
a Very concentrated condition. 

it is otherwise when @ motallic salt is added along 
with the alum. 

Alum produces a reddish purple colour in denoc- 
tions of logwood, wnile metalli¢ salts produce in the 
oxidised solution of the colouring matter a preci- 
pitate of a black.or bluish black colour. Under the 
influence of ait there is produced between the me- 
tallic salts and the colouring matter a reaction 
which determines the formation of a bluish black 
precipitate. 

To preventas much as possible this action of the 
air upon the ink before it is applied to the paper, 
there is added, ae in the case alizarine inks, a 
trace of sulphuric acid, designed to dissolve the 
previpitate which may be produced. 

This‘ acidity of the ink has several disadvantages ; 
it attacks the pens ased for writing with it unless 
vhey are either of gold, platinum, or gutta percha. 





Sulphate of copper or sulphate of iron may be the 








metallic salt used in such inks—the former is pre- 
ferable. 

One of the best formulas for this kind of ink is 
the following, given in proportions for a manufac- 
turing seale ; 20 parts, by weight, of extract of log- 
wood are dissolved in 200 parts of water, and the 
solution clarified by sabsidenve and decantation. A 
yellowish brown liquid is thus obtained. In another 
vessel, 10 parts of ammonia alum are dissolved in 
20 parts of boiling water; the two solutions are 
mixed, there being also ‘added one-fifth part of sul- 
= acid, and finally 14 parts of sulphate of 

er. 
he ink should be exposed to the air for a few 
days to give a good colour, after which it should be 
stored in well-corked bottles. 

Bottger gives the following formula: 30 parts of 
extract of logwood are dissolved im 250 parts of 
=a 8 parts of crystallised carbonate of soda 
and 80 parts of glycerine of density 1°25 are added ; 
aed lastly, 1 part of yeliow chromate of potassium 
and 8 parts of gum arabic, teduced to a powder and 
@issolved in several parte of water. This ink docs 
Me, meas pens, does mot mould, and is very 
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THEY WAITED. 
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Bzsipe what was once® 
front of a publi¢ hall, a vine one 
a clay ail 
en tram + it, and around it, and over it; 
bat comohoubreongsolieen and by-and-byeit reached 
=P and caught the brown elapbourds, and pulle itself 
n, 


g. 
As years flod away, and the vine wes sarrounded by 
great buildings, and hurrying feet were ever beside 
it, it Covered » latticed window, and the birds built 
their nests in its shade, and chirped joyfally at the 
roar of the as outa tals 
Thousands men have uting the last 
decade to wonder how the vinecould live-and flourish 
iivea® the dust, smoke, and cobble-stones; but it 


Handredsof workmen have entem their noondiy 
echo os sweat shade, and more than once home- 
less boys have crept behind it to sleep. 

‘Wreath from the wine have been made upon more 
than one little coffin, and thesongs of the nestling 


opposite the west 
took root in the 


'| birds hwvemore than once reached and made glad 
chexrt. 


anne digt open the graves of the doad, and 
tenderest 


the thoughte- whieh men can hold 
in their hearts, , the vine. 
Tae little covered bad @ cash value, and 


‘pehtiment cannot hold-ite own with cash. Still, 
there was one thing: to console’ those who will miss 
the vine. 


The birds had nested in it every year for this long 
time past, and ‘‘c:sh’’ was not heartless enough to 
disturb them. : 

When strong hands took hold to pull down the vine 
a mother bird flew out in wild alarm, and five little 
birds louked over the nest into men’s faces. 

i Was a great, strong, sun-burnt labourer who 
said: 

“ Let us wait until they can fly.” 

And all went away. 

They did wait, and only after the five young birds 
had winged to the shade-trees and the clover-fields 
was the yine pulled to the earth and rooted out. 





THE PRESENT FINANCIAL LANGUOR. 


——-— 


Tux distrust engendered of excessive speculation 
is continuous and wearisome, and the monotony of it 
is felt in all departments of commerce. Even legiti- 
mate enterprise is nipped in the bud; all lawful 
trading is restricted, and stagnation reigns 
supreme. xs cleeal = 

he spasmodic fits of virtue to which, according 
PA abe the British publio have during the last 
two or three centuries been Hable, would seem to 
have found their latest exemplification in the violent 
attacks of commercial mofality, suspicion, and dis- 
trust which periodic.lly seize upon the moneyed 
classes. That very excellent faculty, caution, may 
be overstrained until it degenerates’ into puerile 
timidity, and this seems to be precisely the ease at 
present. 

It caunot be thaé the Ianguor which prevails 
amongst investors can inerease. Stagnation has had 
a Jong and tedious imnings, and, in the tiataral 
course of things, a reaction may be expected, which 
will be all the more satisfactory if mot too sudden 
and violent. 
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[THe OLD sLULY,| 


A GREAT FOOL, 
—_.-_—- 


His nawe was John Holt; and, moreover, he looked 
like his name, or like the image which the sound of 
his name, in a musical ear, would call up in the 
mind. For Johns should be strong, and quiet, and 
true, and grave, and John Holt was all of these. 
Also, the name indicates that thir John was not 
given to superfluous ornament either of person or 


manner. 
ge | he was so well proportioned that his 
weight could scarcely be .guesse!, and so broad- 
shouldered that you had to set him besie another 
man in order to realise his superior height. 

His skin was fair, and his eyes blue, but the hair, 
which had been tow-coloured in his childhood, had 
deepened to brown. 

Ordinary persons would call him good-looking, 
rather than' handsome, but a close observer would 
pronounce his profile perfect, and his mouth ani 
chin models of firm and symmetrical chiseling. 
The brows were straight and strong, though smooth, 
aud his not very high forehead was broad and open. 

Altegether, it was such a face as would look well 
carved in granite, and had, in life, indeed, a some- 
what granite look; for John Holt’s face was not one 
of those which are called expressive, but wore, in 
repose, pretty nearly always the same look, 

Such faces are not mobile, norare they intended to 
be. You do not expect the crag to sway in the breeze 
that waves the locust boughs. A pleasant voice, a 
pleasant amile, a pleasant light in the blue eyes, 
softened any appearance of sternness which strangers 
might have fancied they saw in him. 

His friends and acquaintances did not need any 
such gentle assurances. To them John Holt’s 
characteristics were a womanish gentleness, a most 
marvelluus and absurd honesty, aud a patience which, 
te them, looked only too much like cowardice, 





In his family Jobn was called a great fool. Out- 
siders sometimes applied the same epithet, but not in 
his hearing. 

John’s father had died when the lad was but ten 
years old, an! left his wife to bring up her family of 
five chiliren, and manage the farm. 

She was perfectly cipable of doing it, and even 
wary business men wore on their guard when making 
a bargain with the sharp Yorkshire matron. 

Four of her children roaaer in her footsteps, and 
knew perfectly well which was the best end of a 
bargain: but John—well, if he was a fool it was 
not because she had not warne! and talked to him. 

But, boy or man, he possessed his soul in patience, 
and was even surprised if the pet name was withheld. 
It rang in his ears from childhood. 

When he stood up in school, and unflinchingly took 
a thrashing that belonged to auother boy, just 
because he had promised that boy not to tell of him; 
when he lent his new skates a:.d stood forlorn on the 
borders of the pond, while the other boys skimmed 
the ice on his runners ; when he gave his bright uew 
shilling to a whining beggar-boy who forthwith in- 
vested it in beer and cigars; the pet name was 
lavisnly applied in chorus. 

Once the lai came near redeeming his character. 
A boy half a head taller than himself had been teas- 
ing little Nell Cramer, and at last pushed her down 
in the snow, the childrea being on their way home 
from school. 

John flew at the boy like a tiger, and in spite of 
his superior size. gave him a sound beating. 

This looked like pluck, certainly; but, then, Tom 
Clyde belonged to one of the richest families in town ; 
and after the beating he got, they went no more for 
a long time to Mr. Holt’s, and were highly indig- 
nant that John was not sent to beg Tom’s pardon, 

Besides, Nelli Cramer’s people were not much of 
anything. and it is never werth. while to offenda lion 
for the sake of serving a mouse, though the little 
creature’s eyes be brighter than the stars of heaven 





SS 


Nellie’s little starry eyés winked out at John askance 
through a veil of tangled curls, and she kept very 
near his elbow as he walked panting homeward after 
h‘s triumph. 

Jobn did not grow wiser as he grew older, and took 
upon himself the cares of life. . 

Mrs. Holt had a large and valuable farm in one 
of the suburbs, , 

Houses surrounded them on three side; n the 
fourth woodlands stretched far away towards the 
west, 

Why she should give the control of the place to 
John, instead of to one of his sharper brothers, was 
a puzzle even in her own mind, 

The only reason she could give was that John was 
steady and quiet, and more likely to remain at home 
tian the others were. 

But she confessed herself to be in constant tribu- 
lation with him. 

“My dear,” she said, toa crony, “ you know that 
fifty cords of wood we had, good beech, birch, and 
maple, with not more than twenty sticks of spruce 
through the whole? Well, John must mention that 
stove-full of spruce, and so lose ten shillings on the 
bargain. I never did see such an idiot. Then he 
wanted to hurry off our potatoes last year for fear of 
the rot. I told John psrtioularly not to own to a 
speck; but, if you will believe it, when Thurlow 
came to, buy them, and asked if we had seen any 
signs of rot, that Ninny said, ‘ Yes, a little,’ though 
I vow I don’t believe there were six spots larger than 
the head of a pin in the whole lot. I don’t know 
where the fellow got his shiftlessnes. I’m sure I 
could always make a bargain.” 

John took all this very quietly, as we have said. 
He knew that, though his mother would say such 
things to others, she would by no means have allowed 
any one to say them to her. 

But one thing he could not bear was that Nellie 
Cramer should torment him in the same way. 

Nellie seemed to delight in tormenting him. She 
would follow him into the gardens and fields, hang 
on his arm with her curls blowing across his breast, 
looking up smiling and chatting into his face, so 
soft and sweet as a kitten; then suddenly, if he 
chanced to press those wandering curls against his 
breast, or to bend too near her lovely, upturned face, 
or to breathe a word of tenderness, off he went with 
a toss of the head and a curl of the lips, and, as 
likely as not, some such speech as: 
mate wish you wouldn’t be so foolish, John 

olt!”” 

He never got angry with her. How could he? But 
sometimes a shadow would drop over his face, and 
he wouldn’t have much to say to her for a time. 

Then, when she went to him with her coaxing 
ways, and laid her little hand on his arm, whisper- 


ing: 

** Now don’t be vexed, John ; I like you so much; 
but I don’t want you to talk nonsense,’ he would 
look down and smile, though not very brightly, and 
promise to try to avoid nonsense for the futu e, 
ending his promise with a sigh. 

* Dear me! I do wish you wouldn’t sigh so, 
John!” the girl would say, pettishly. ‘‘ It makes me 
feel melancholy to hear you. One would think I had 
done something dreadful te you.” 

Then John Holt would smile again, still less 
brightly, and promise to try not to sigh any more. 

Sach little scenes as these were mere asides, how- 
ever. 

Nellie usually pail but little attention to John 
being chiefly occupied in dancing, flirting and 
quarrelling with his more showy brother Frank, or 
with any other gay fellow who was so unfortunate as 
to be taken with her pretty face. For Nellie was au 
incorrigible flirt. It was only when sho bad no o1e 
else to talk to, or wanted to pique some other lover, 
or whea she wanted some real service that she went 
to John, who was sometimes pleased, and sometiines 
hurt to see that she came to him only when sho 
wanted help or advice. 

“You are a sort of grandfather, you know,” she 
said one day, giving his arm a squeeze. “I have an 
idea that you are about seventy five years old. Llow 
old are you, John?”’ 

“T am just one-third of that,” he said, smiling. 
“Tam ont a month past twenty-five.” 

“Possible! Well, you must have been very old 
when you were born. Besides, twenty-five is old tu 
me, I am only nineteen. Now, you come and hear 
my story, and tell me what todo. I came over hers 
on purpose to see you.’” 

John followed her obediently through the garden, 
and down to a bench under the shadow of the beech- 
grove on the lawn ; and when she took her seat there, 
he leaned against the trunk ef a tree and waited, 
looking down on her. 

** You see, John,” she began, “ I’ve had an offer.” 

John Holt was tanned that summer, but through 
the brownness one might have seen a faint blush rua 
over his face. 
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Nellie didu’t see it, for she was looking down and 
rolling her apron tassels, a very bright colour in her 
own face, 

There was a moment’s silence after this announce- 
ment, and seeing that he was expected to say some- 
thing, John said, ‘‘ Yes,’’-presently. 

Nallis gave her shoulders an impatient shrug, and 
looked up. 

“ Tt’s a very good offer; I suppose you will think 
from whom. It is James Lee. I told him I would 
think of it, and tell him my decision to-morrow. 
Now, he’s very well off, and when his father dies he 
will be rich, But then, of course, there’s no hurry 
about that. But the trouble is this: James will 
live all his days in the country, I am positive, and 
that is dreadful. You know I want my husband to 
make a figure in the world. And James, why, James 
is almost as much of a deacon as you are.’’ 

“You are complimentary,” observed John Holt, 
with a certain quiet dignity. 

The blush quite goue from his face, and some 
of the brownness seemed to have gone, too, for he 
looked slightly pale. ; 

“Oh, if you don’t want to advise me, I won’t 
trouble you,” the girl flung out, rising in a pet. 

** Come bask, Nellie,” he said, kindly. ‘‘ Iam not 
cross. Only tell me what you want.” 

_ She seated herself again with a little quiver in her 


lip. 

Ms I want you to tell me what you think of James 
Lee. Tell me if you think I'd better marry him. 
Tell me if you think he cares enough for me to go 
just where I say, and live where I wish.” 

The colour wavered again in John Holt’s face, and 
he drew a quick breath. 

Some impulse to speak seemed to come upon him, 
Glancing up for his answer, Nollie saw the change, 
and added a word: 

“You see, John, I like Albert Leighton better than 
i do James:” 


The colour and light dropped out of his face again, |” 


and a rim of even white teeth pressed for an instant 
bis under 6 

“ Then why don’t you marry Albert Leighton ?”’ 
heasked, looking up into the tree that spread over 
his head, and reaching to break a slender twig. 

“* He never asked me to,” she said, demurely. 

“T suppose he means te, doesn’t he ?”’ asked. John, 
fooking at her with a glance that might be called 
almost haughty. 

“How can I toll?” Nellie pouted. ‘* Men are so 
queer. The most of them would rather wait to be 
asked, I think.” 

“If you want my advice, I will give it,’’ Jon said, 
twisting and flinging away the little twig in his 
hand. “If you like Albert, don’t keep James Lee in 
eus . You have no right to doit. You can’t 
seriously think of marrying one man when you prefer 
enother. If Albert likes you, as I believe he does, 
take him. He’s a good fellow.” 

“ You think so!” the girl said, looking uptuddenly. 

‘*I think so,”’ he repeated, turning away. ‘‘ Now 
let’s go up to the house.” , 

She rose and walk quietly up by his side, her fair 
girlish face a little pale, her eyes downcast. At the 
gate shestopped. — 

“TI will not go in now,’’ she said, in a low tone. “I 
will go home.”’ 

He merely bowed, and looking back after a few 
eteps she saw that he had not entered the house, but 
was stealing off towards the barns, 

The next week James Lee commenced a violent 
flirtation with Bessie Holt, John’s sister, and in a 
month the two were engaged, 

Nellie laughed and turned the light of her smiles 
apon Alb-rt Leighton, a hanisome, dashing fellow, 
who had been crazy about Lee for the last six months. 
Jobn Holt said nothing, but was rather cool about his 
sister's engagement. 

* You see, suspense would have killed him,”’ Nellie 
whispered, mischievously. 

**I bope he isn’t marrying my sister out of pique 
toward you,” John said, coldiy, “If I didn’t think 
— loved him too well to give him up, I’d tell 

er 


** And betray my confidence, John Holt,” Nellie ex- 
claimed. ‘I tell you. he is like most of you men, 
purely selfish, He didn’t care a fig about me. I think 

6 scems to like Bessie.” 

“When are you going to be married ?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

The question came so suddenly that for once the 
girl lost hercomposure. A crimson blush swept over 
her face, and she dropped her eyes without being able 
to speak aword. Of course she recovered herself in a 
minute, and protested that she had no thought of mar- 

ing. Any woman would have dove the same. But 
that blush had convicted her in John Holt’s eyes, and 
he scarcely heard a word that she said, 

It was twelve o’clock when they started to go home 
from a party they had gone to and the moon had set. 
At first their gaiety held out, but after a mile or s0, 





fatigue and want of'sleep began to tcll on them, and } 


one by one they fell into silence. 

When spring came John electrified hisfrieads, Ho 
was going to Culifornia. The announcement. was 
made quietly but firmly, and he stood like a rock 
against which expostulation beat itself tospray. He 
gave good reasons, and resolutelf maiutained his 
right to choose for himself, 

“ You have always said, mother, that you wished I 
were more yenturesome,”’ hesaid. “I am going to, 
please you, now.’’ 

“ But how is the farm to got along without you ?’’ 
she objected. 

“ Frank understands everything, and can manage.” 

Mrs. Holt took courage, and, breaking over some 
little awe which, in spite of her talk, she felt for her 
son, spoke out; 

* John, has that Nell Cramer jilted you ?” 

“* Jilted me!’ he said, flushing as much with anger 
as with surprise. ** What do you mean, mother? We 
have always been good friends, but never any more. I 
never gave her the chance to jilt me.”’ 

“Then why don’t you give her the chance?” per- 
sisted his mother, who did not choose to give up, now 
that the ice was broken. ‘‘ Nell is a good girl, if she 
does flirt a little. LIalways thought that she liked 
you, only that you were too slow to see it. Then, 
Nell has got a little sum of money of her own that 
wouldn’t be amiss,” 

“You are entirely mistaken, mother,’ he said, 
decisively. ‘* Don’t let us say any more about it.”’ 

“Oh!” muttered the mother, looking after him as 
he went out. “ Was there ever a manso blind! He 
is no more fit to live in the worl:l, than an angel ou 
of heaven is.’”’ Then, seeing Nellie Cramer passing 
the street, she lifted her voice and called her in. 

The girl came in, wondering at such a peremptory 
summons, 

“Come and sit by me!’’ commanded the matron; 
and Nellie obeyed. 

Mrs. Holt scanned her from head to foot; the neat 
trim figure in its snugly-fitting paletot of dari grey, 
the green bonnet that brought out her fresh clear 
colour with a new lustre and the fair bright face. 

“Did you xnow that our John is going to Cualifor- 
nia ?’’ asked Mrs. Holt, abruptly, her keen eyes on 
the girl's face, 

All the colour faded out of it in an instant, and 
Nellie Cramer dropped into a chair as suddenly as if 
she had been shot, She sat there and looked at the 
other with her strained eyes, but said no word. 

** Yes,” said Mrs, Holt, unable to repress a slight 
smile of satisfaction at this proof of the correctness of 
her surmise, ‘‘ yes, he’s set on going in spite of all | 
can say. He is going in a month-or six weeks. Let 
me see; this is the middle of April. He says beshall 
start by the first of June at farthest.” 

That smile of Mrs. Holt’s was an unfortunate one. 

Nellie had always feared those sharp eyes, and now 
the thought flashed into her mind that John’s mother 
was trying to expose and mortify her. A woman’s 
pride will doa good deal for her, even when her 
heart is breaking. It brought the colour to her face 
again, and strengthened her trembling limbs. It 
steadied her voice and her eyes. Mrs. Holt was 
puzzled and di ted by the sudden change. 

* lam so sorry”’ Nellie said, ina tone of fearless 
regret. ‘* We can scarcely get on without John. He 
seems such a stand-by. But men ought not to be tied 
at home, I think. If they choose to go, they should 
be allowed their own way. There he is now in the 
g:rden. I am going out to speak to him of it,’’ 

“ Try to coax him to stay, Nellie!” said the mother, 
in a tone of more entreaty than, perhaps, she had ever 
used in her life before. * He is a good son, and I can’t 
get along without him. I think you can keep him if 
you will,” 

This prayer would bave been effectual, but for the 
memory of that smile which rankled in the girl’s heart. 
Had she not give:: John Holt ev-ry encouragement if 
he had cared about her? Had not she said and done 
things so affectionate toward him thatshe had blushed 
with shame thinking of them afterwards? John was 
no fool, and if he had cared for her, he might have 
understood, He had probably been trying to put her 
b 





ack 
With these thoughts burning in her heart, Nellie 
Cramer went directly to John Holt as he walked up 


and down the garden, He stopped, seeing her, and 
looked wistfully into her face. Though he had denied 
his mother so decidedly her words had not been with- 
out weig''t. Women understood each other. Could it 
be possible ?—and there was Nellie coming down the 
walk, Her hexd was erect, aud her face perfectly 
composed, though slightly pale. 
“Tam sosor:y!’’ she began. “ Your mother has 
been telling me of your pluns. Of course, you know 
best what is good for you, and I have been telling her 
to let you have your own way. But we shall all be 
sorry to lose you, John,”’ 

That was all. He gave a last grasp at his seli-com- 
mand, and held it. There was a short formal conver- 





sation, both so engaged in making a pretence of being 
kind, and friendly, and just as usual, that each could 
not perceive that the other was also making a pre- 
tence; aud four weeks after they parted with tolerable 
composure, and John Holt went to California. 

He stayed there five years, and sent his mother her 
gold spoon. He stayed three years longer and then 
came home himself. Nellie was Nellie Cramer stili, 
they told him,and was much sobered. Someway she 
hadn’t seemed to care much about flirting for several 
years. Her father,and mother were dead, and sho 
was keeping house for an unmarried brother. There 
were hints that the new minister went to see her very 
often, but Mrs. Holt didn’t believe that Nellie would 
look at him. 

Jobn listened, and, when evening came, took his 
hat and went out fora walk. Noone but his own 
family as yet knew of his return, and he was resolved 
to see himself the effect of his comirg on Nellie. 

The soft spring twilight was settling down when he 
reached her house, and as he walked quietly up the 
path, a slight figure sat in a window, looking out, 
singivg lowly to herself in a mournful reverie. 

She did not see him but when he came nearer he 
saw her face clearly. 

The round outlines and bright colour were gone, but 
he was farced to own that she had grown far more 
beautiful. The chastenei lustre of the eyes, the 
firmer sweeter closing of the mouth, the purer and 
more perfect outlines—all belonged toone who had 
eaten of the bread of sorrow, and had found a blessiug 
in its bitterness. 

Som-thing swept over his heart with passionate 
force—some regret, some longing, he soarce knew 
what. If he had suffered at losing her eight years 
before, he felt that such a loss now would kill him. 
He quietly entered the open doer, and paused on the 
threshold of the room where she sat alone, She still 
saug softly, but, ashe looked, stopped, sighed, and 
became silent, 

** Nellie !”” he would have said, but his voice was 
only a whisper. 

He went forward into the shadewy room. 

** Is it you, James ?’’ sho said, half-turning, expect- 
ing her brother. 

John took a step nearer, and this time his voice did 
not fail. 

* Nellie!” 

She started, half rose, hesitated, then, as she took 
one step nearer, sprang with a glad cry into his ex- 
tended arms. 

“I thought you never would como, John!’’ she 
sobbed. 

“ Were you waiting for me? “Did you care for me 
before I went away ?” 

“Then and always, John. How could you be so 
blind 2” 

John Holt smoothed her hair tenderly, for one 
moment of silence; then exclaimed, ae though some 
great truth had suddenly dawned upon him: 

“TI deserved it! I always thought them wrong, 
but they were right, I was, indeed, a great fool!” 

And, dear reader, I perfectly agree with Jolin 
Holt. M.S. W. 


A GENERATION ON THE MAROH. 


A GENERATION on the march from the cradle to 
the grave is an instructive spectacle, and we have 
it carefully presented to us im the report by Dr. 
Farr. 

Let us trace the physical fortune which any million 
of us may reasonably expect. 

The number, to begin with, is made up of 511,745 
boys and 488,255 girls, a disproportion which, by- 
and-bye, will be redressed by the undue mortality of 
the boys, and will be reversed before the close of the 
strange, eventful history. 

More than a quarter of these children will die 
before they are five years old—in exact numbers, 
141,387 boys and 121,795 girls. The two sexes are 
now nearly on a level. The next five years will bo 
much less fatal. 

In the succeeding five years—from ten to fifteen 
—the mortality will bo still further reduced. Indeed, 
for both sexes, this is the most healthy period of 
life ; the death-rate, however, is lower for boys than 
for girls. 

There will be some advance in deaths in the next 
five years, and still more in the’ five which follow, 
but 634,045 will certainly enter on their twenty-sixth 

ear. - 
P Before the next ten years are at an end two-thirds 
of the women wil have married. The deaths dur- 
ing that period will be 62,052, and of these no fewer 
than 27,134 will be caused by consumption. 

Between thirty-five and forty-five a still larger 
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 death-tell ” will be paid, and little more than half 
the original band—in exact numbers, 502,94d—will 
enter ov their forty-sixth year. 

Ench succeeding decade, up to seventy-five, will 
now become more fatal, and the numbers will shrink 
terribly. At seventy-five only 161,124 will remain 
to be struck down, wad of these 122,559 will tiuve 
perished by the eighty-fifth year of the march. The 
32.565 that remain will soon Ity down their burdens ; 
but 2,153 of them will struggle on to be ninety-five, 
and 225 tv be 100 years old. * 

Finally, iu the 108th year of the course, the last 
solitary life will flicker oat, Such, then, is the 
average lot of a willion men and women. 

oe eeeeeenneeeeel 


TO BREAK OFF BAD HABITS. 


UNDERSTAND the reasons, and all the reasons why 
the habit is injurious, Study the subject until there 
is no lingering doubt im your mind. Aveid the 
places, the persons, and the thoughts that lead to 
the temptation. Frequent the places, associate with 
the persons, indulge in the thouglite that lead away 
from temptution. Keep busy ; idleness is the strength 
of bad habits. Do not give up the struggle when 
you huve broken your resolution once, twice—a 
thousand times, ‘T'hat only shows how much need 
there is for you to strive. When you have breken 
your resvlutious just think the matter over and en- 
deavour w understand why it is you failed, so that 
you may be ov your guard against a recurrence of! 
the same circumstances. Do not think it an easy 
thing that you have undertaker. 
pect to break off a habit imaday which has been 
gathering lung years. 





WIAT MAKES US GRATEFUL, 


ee 


Ir is only for blessings of which we have been 
deprived that we are most grateful. During the in- 
tense, prostrating heat from which we have reowntly 
been suffering, whenever a cooling breeze arose it 
seemed as if it were verily the breath of Heaven, 
fanning us uvto renewed life. It it had been blow- 
iug all day, or for two days, we should have thought 
scarcely anything of it. 

The truth is, we little realise, and very imper- 
fectly appreciate, all the blessings showered upowu us 
in this world. When we are deprived, temporarily, 
of any of the enjoyments to which we have been ac- 
customed, then we begin to appreciate their true 
value. 





——— 


RICHES. 


We would all tike to be wealthy ; yet the man 
born to « fortune is not so happy as the man wio bas 
the «bility to make one, Uarless filled by seme at- 
sorbing pursuit, life is a blank. Any protes-ion 
which rewards a man for exerting his faculties to the 
uUtinost is m the loug run a source of the greates: 
pleasure in life, Wealth, alone, dees not briug hap- 
Piuess. 

Johnson once observed, after looking at the honse 
of some very rich man, thet all this wealth excluded 
only oue evil—poverty, The remark may not b 
logically accurate, but it points to a substantial 
truth. Downright want of food or elothes, actual 
physical suffering caused by poverty, is an evil so 
great that vo other service which ean be reudered by 
wealth is equal to that of removing it. 

Alter a certain pointof relative comfort is obtained, 
wealth becor.es a burden. Every pound addei to 
one’s income gives less pleasure than the preceding 
pound. for the simple reasou that we naturally spend 
our tncome on satisfying our most pressing wants. 
As one by one we have stopped up every avenve 
through which discomfort approaches, we have to 
tax onr ingeuuity to discover new modes of positive 
gratification, As the haman faculties are limited, 
ths becomes difficult, or even impossible, except at 
the price of making ourselves slaves to our wealth. 

Of course, if &@ man chooses to maddie away his 
fortune in almagiving or gambling, there is no inceme 
of which he mas not easily disburden hinaselfé, W: 
are simply inquiring how much he can judiciously 
spend upon bis own comfort, 

The list of physical pleasures is very soon ex- 
hausted. A man has but ove palate and one pair of 
hands. Even if he wore a new coat every dav, he 
would soun find that au old coat is far more comfor- 


It is a folly to ex-) 





table; and the mest skilfal cooks will admit dishes’ 
only become very expensive by being oatof season, 
or by useless extravayance. 

A house # moderate size ts as-comfortable as a 
paince ; and a few thousands a year will vide! 
the best of dwellings in good sitnations. hen a 
man has és good @ house ds be’ caves to inhabit, as 
good wines, meats, aud cigars as ‘he cares to consuine, 
as many books as he can rend aid ae maty pittires 
as be can enjoy, as truch Lanting or fishing or tra- 
velling as be can find time for, and can sée hi friends 
as often and in as much comfort as he chooses, he 
bas all the happiness that wealth can give bith, even 
though he be the owner of millions. 





FarMtne 1 Catirornia.— Some ideato what vast 
exten! farming is carried on in Califoraia, and some | 
other Western States, way be formed from the follow- 
ing item in one of our exchanges: ‘ Plowing! in aa+ 
broken furrows sia miles long can de seta in Fargo, 
California, The teams start ia the moraing and | 
make one trip across an entire towoship and back | 
before dinuer, aud the same in the afternoon, mak- | 
ing 24 miles’ trivel every dey.” It would seem 
that the steam plougit-ough? to find a place! in such 
a region, i j 

AT Pompgt.—An important diseovery’ hug just | 
beer minde at Pompeii. It'coneists of a ‘natnber of | 
objects of gold at.d «fl vet, aud close to therh the oar. 
bonised skeletons of two men, who would seem to 
have been borne down in thé storm of ashes while 
endeavouring to escape with their valuables or 
plond-r. Among the things found are eight rings, 
six pieces of inoney, two pairs of earridys, one single 
earring, two large armlets, each ornanietited with 
thirteen pairs of half-globes, with little shells upon 
them, held vogetier by cliainwork. and a necklace 
also of chainwork, all of goid; a silver ring, 332 
pieces of silver money, @ casserolé of the same 
material, broken in pieces, and three large’ brouze 
coins. 





FACETIA. 
—_— +> 


BEAUTIES OF A BANK ITOLIDAY. 
(From Mrs, Todgers’ Point of View.) 

Wuar do I think of the bank holiday ?—Don’t I 
think it a blessing and a boon to warkind ?......Qb, 
UH sco tell you wuat I think ; Drat your bank boli- 
duy, that’s what: l think, drat it! TherelasA 
pretiy state of things it pute «8 im for)dom’tit? A 
nice thing a lettuce ie, ain’t #2? whet you has to! lay 
it m ow the Saturday nijlit! So's a lamb kidney, if 
you cone to’ that, this weather, when a chop even,| 
much less kidneys, won't kéep; A pair’o’ solds; too! 
i ravier guess, is! better bonghe fresh from your 
Monday cisterinonger, when you want ‘em—not laid 
ap in ice from the Saterday......Quiet of the screets, 
indeed! = Pali, give me iny reg'iar costermongers! 
Wh), here’s my “ Fast- floor” been an’ give notice 
this mornin’ all through his kidneys; and the foreign 
party iw che partoard says if “ deese méescrarble: 
Louw don veel uo geove de feesh veethout de steenk” 
—she’ll take ’er ‘ook back io Parry....u.Then there's | 
Betsy Han, too! Why, she never wanted more 
than her Sunday Hevening’s Houting, now she takes 
her bank ‘oliday witWotit so mush «ee with your 
leave. Ot, Uve no patience with sich new faugled 
rubbish as I cel yoar bank holideys! Drat ’em, 


says I, drat ’etr! 
—Judy. 


A PASSENGER on board a boat was just-dozing off, 
when some:hing howled-out : 

* Uw—wow—wow!’’ 

“Great dragons, there’s a young ’un aboard!” 
growed a fat man. 

* Wow-wow!” whined the child. 

*<'l.ere ve gore again!” growled the fat man. ‘I 
never travelled but what I run across some one’s 
vnowling offspring!’ 

“ Who's tuat talking?” ealled the mother of the 
chil), in « loud voice, 

** Me!’ auswered the fat man, “ Why didd’t you 
either leave that child at home, or stay at home your- 
self ?” 

‘WHat beats @ good cup of coffee ?”’ said Mre. 
Splinky:s to ber husband the other morning at tite 
vrenktlast table, 

He gave it ap: 

*'l'wo cuys of coffee,” said she. 

“ What bexts a good wife?” queried Splinkins. 

She gave it up. 

* 'I'wo good wives,” said Splinkins, and then she 
got mad and sulked, nobody knows why. 





PERFKCTLY HARMEBSS. 


A Londontr who lately crossed from Oanada to 
Ogdensburg, asked his hack-driver as to the populs- 
tion and form of government of Ogdensburg. 

On being informed that ft was an’ incorporated 
city, the chief exeoutive officer of which was'a mayor, 
he inquired : 

‘* Aud does the mayor wear the insignia pf office?” 

“Tosighia—what's that?” asked the astonished 
hackirvan. 

“Why, a chain about his neok!” exclaimed the 
cockney, 

“On, bless you, no!” responded the other, “he’s 


| perfectly harmless, and goes about loosd.” 


POUR POUNDS. 

A Maw dropped into: the post-offies the other day 
and wanted to know how mach merchandise he 
ooald send in ove parcel. 

“ Four pouniis,”’ was the reply. 

“Then /? He bla said, “1 will send out to Ari- 
, wee fout pounds those’ red toy-Halloows, in- 

ated !” 

Bit he had difficalty it getting out 6F the door in 
time to dedge'e muil-bag, 

FRENCH WIT, 

Hana are three good things from: the Parisian 
papers : . 

‘Aster all, the‘ Journal. Officiel ’ has its uses. 
Anatole isa member whose wile is jealous—perhaps 
jastly. 
ar: They are.at breakfast. 

“Sus: ‘ Anatole, where did yon spend the day 
yesterday ?” 

“Hu: ‘Sp nd the day yesterday? Aé the Assem- 
oy, toe I am every day—where I shall be to- 

ay.’ 

“Sua: ‘ How is it, then, that in the official report, 
which covers fourteen pages, I do not fitd yeur name 
mentioned ohee.’ 

“He; ‘ Bat, my dear—’ 

“Sue: ‘Anatole, you are decoiving me, I have 
been your wifw aud the-mother of your children these 
twenty-two years, and now’ 

= Weops. ‘ 

‘* That afternoon,.as soon as the session opens, 
Anatole interrupts the first speaker with applause, 
and then flies to Paris, satisfied that the peace of his 
househuld will be assured by this mrention in the 
** Journal Officiel’; 

“ M, Anatouu Benarp; ‘Good—good! Theeoun- 
try will appreciate those words.’ ”’ 

‘* Tux other day Marnefle lost 20,000 francs on the 
Bourse. Next moruing the Biron D.,.a frequent 
visitor to his house, says to him, delicately : 

‘** My dear friend, Ll widerst ad thatyou were on 
the wieng side of the market. I bave sowie spare 
funds at my banker's, and if 20,000; franes would be 
of any use to you row—*’ 

*** Abl’ eries' Marnefie, with entotion’; ‘ you atetoo 
good, You guessed I was up—you must have 
done so, for not a soul knew of it; I hed only told 
my wife.’’’ 

““You have heard of the terrible: Gontran—Gon- 
tran who tells of his thirty-six duels, in euch of which 
his antagonist bit the dast? 

“It is difficult to induce him to forego the story, 
and each time he tells it he heightess the colouring, 
adds new romance to the recitah, and invéste his 
victims with ad-litional charins. 

“ He was dining. the other day with friends who 
knew him well, and began an auecdote as follows : 

*** Two years ago, at Florence, 1 meta young man 
belonging to owe of the first families of Italy, band- 
some, accomplished, witty, young, brave; beloved of 
an exquisitely beautiful girl—~ 

“* Ah, M. Gentran,’ iaterrupts the hostess, ‘ you 
have interestei me too deeply iv him, You really 
must nos kill him, ‘To oblige me, please do not kill 
him. 

«Baty madame ——’ says Gontran, with a serious 


air, 
“*But there must be no“ but.” If you kill him, 
you shall have no strawberries, remember.’’’ 

A SNOW-STORM PICTURE. 

An American lately id Londen; who was badgered 
by the E glish on almost every topic, at last, as he 
said, determined to go in on the Mississippi steamboat 
style, and brag down everything that cme in his 


way. His first chance occurred at an exhibition uf 
paintings, where a picture of a snow storia attracted 
general admiration. 

“js not that fine?” asked John Bull. ‘Could 
you show anything as natural as that’in America ?” 

“Poh!” answéred the free-born American, “ that 
is no comparison to a suow-storm picture painted by 
a cousin of mine a few years since; that paisting was 
so natural, sir, that a mother, who incautiously left 
her babe sleeping in the cradle near it, om réturning 
to the rooti fodnd her child frozen to death!’ 
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From that time onward the American we left 
alone. 

WHAT BETRAYED HIM. 

Re got home about twoo'clovk am., from looking 
at the Centennial through a ginss, He was very care- 
ful to make no noise, and espécially. particular to 
lock and belt the frent door, ae she was first up in 
tle morning; and being timid, was sure to jeok at 
the fastenings. At breakfast she said to him: 

“ Tipsy’ Pa last night ?” 

‘Tipsy 7” he ejaculated, with well-assumed amaze- 


‘ment. 
I noticed the 


* ] didn’t know but thet you were. 
front door was open.” 

“Open” he again ejaculated, this time with 
genuine astonishment, but still with confidence. “I 
don’t see how that can be, for I both locked and bolted 
i” i 

“Yes,” snid she, dreamily, “it wae both locked 
and belted, but about six inches open.” 

The tuwhappy man groaned. 

A BAD TIME. 


Af otd miser, suying he never felt so mexn as he 
i just after ie tat last fit of iilnéss, was asked, 
“Why ne?” “ ” nid he, ‘ thinking I. was 

going te diy nid soverad bills, when if I'd waived 

Pinigh ha the money nobody knows how 


loug.” 
TOO SOON, 


A young lady in London will answer unconsciously 
qrstions put to her. She iswourted by a timid 
tard man who has never had the to ask 

er to marty bim. He called ove night, and enter- 

ing the front door, as was his habit, without ringi.g 
the bel saw her asleep on the parlour sufa. He 
benrd bis own name softly expressed from between 
corsa] lips. Immediately the pent-up bumlen of his 
heart, broke out in words: “ Dearest, do you love 
me?” * Yeu,” was the soft response of the sleep«r. 
“ Wil you marry me?” “Yes.” “Shall it be in 
® year?” . The lips again moved, and the young 
than heard disti the word “ August.” He 
stepped cautiously back, and glided quietly from 
the house. August was too soou to suit his purse. 


A VERY novel story is told of Eimond Yates, the 
novelist. He always writes his novels from dicta. 
fion while he walks up and down. His secretary is 
a man of staid demeanour. On one occasion, when 
abuut. to commence, Mr, Yates asked, “ Where did 
we leave off ?” ‘* Where we were pressing ber lips, 
sir,” replied the secretary, with perfect gravity. 








THE ART OF BEING AGREEABLE. 


Tue true art of being agreeable is to be pleased 
with all the company, or at any rate appear to be so. 
Persons thus dis may not have much learning 
nor any wit, but if they have common sense and 
sowething friendly in their. behaviour, it conciliates 
men’s minds more that the brightest talents without 
thie disposition. I¢ is true, indeed, that we should 
not dissemble aid flatter in couipany, but we may 
be very agreeable, strictly consistent with truth and 
sincerity, by a prudent silence where we cxanot ovn- 
Gur, and:a pleasing assent where we can, Now and 
then you meet with a person so exactly formed to 
please that he will gain u every one that hears 
or beholds him. ‘This disposition is not merely 
the gift of nature, bat frequently the effect of a 
knowledge:of. the world and a command over the 
passions, 





STATISTICS. 


Tx Livary Compantes.—The lists: of the free- 
men who are members of the several Livery Com- 
pavies entitled to vote in the election of Members ot 
Purliament to represent the City have been publisved 
iv the Guildhall and at the Royal Exchange, i ac- 
cordanes with She provisions: of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. The Apothecaries’ Company have 31 memuvers 
enutled to vote; Armourere’ and Braziers’, 57; 
Bakers’, 72; Barbers’, 95; Basketmakers’, 15; Black. 
suriths’, 63 5 Bowyers’ iD; Brewers’, 46; Bn-devesy’, 
39; Butcvers’, 133; Carmens’, 7; Onrpenters’, 93; 
Clockmakers’, 55, Clottiworkers’, 129; Coach aud 
Coach-harness Makers’, 105; Cooks’, 71; Co: pers’, 
148; Cordwaiters’, 90; Curriers’, 92; Cutlers’, 33; 
Dystillers’, 38; Derapers’, 230; Dyers’, 67; ner” 
makers’, 8 ; Farriers’, 36; Feitmakers’, 66; 
mongers’, 323 ; Fletchers, 10 ; Founders’, 95; 
Framework- knitters’ PRs 4 Froiserers’, 96; Girdters’, 
45°; Glass-sellérs” 34 ; "Glaziers’, 32; Glovers’, 


19 ; Goldemisie’ 51 5. Gold aud Silver Wire 
Drawers’, 36; Grocers’, 182; Gunmakers’,. 26; 
Haverinsher’, 64%; Hosiers) 2; Invtivtders 51; 
Trouniongers’, 58 ; Joiners’, 79; Leatherseliers’, 117 ; 

wriners’ B68 : Makers . of Playing-cards’, 21; 
Masons’, 38; Mereers’, 83; Merchant Taylors’, 181; 
Musiciwne’, 35; Needlenakere', 100; Paiwter 
Stainers’, 116; Patternmakers’, 14; Petterers’, 81; 
Plasterers’, ai; Plambers’, 49; "Poulterers’, 53; 
Saudiere’ 83; Salwere’, 126; Scriveners 30; ‘Ship- 
wrighte’, 25 "Siiuners’, 138 ; Speetaciemakers’, 306 ; 
Siationere’, 259; Pallowebandiers’, 100; Tinplate 
Workers’. 9: ‘Turuers 181; Tilers and Bricklay 525 
Upholders’, 29; Viutuers’, 195; Wax Clandlere’, 30; 
Weavers’, i8; Wheelwrights’, 4 ;and Woolmea 3. 
The liste will, be revised, as usual, by the Revising 
Barrister in September. 


THE LESSON OF THE FLOWERS. 


It wae in the festival of the year, 
(in heyday May, when the flowers were 


waking 
That I followed to earth a simple bier, 
(And ah! my heart.in my breast was 
breaking,) 
an 
e living flowers of earth were ing, 
Bat I only thought of the coffin- 
And the lily” th it sleeping. 
Hogh ho! when the heart is weary 
The sunshine sinks and “ae workd is 


Butas brightened the grass in the church- 
yard’s gloom, 
And the moss on the headstone massed 
and thickened, 
She seemed to smile from each early bloom 
With the love and the hope that ere- 
while quickened ; 
And a still, ail voice out of bush and 
tree 
Crept to my soul and in rapture bound 
me: 
“ Heart's dearest! nntil thou joinest me 
My likeness find in the flowers around 





Ah me! when the heart loves wholly, 
The sunshine back to the world comes 
siowly. 


Now wit, no more through the fields I 
walk 
= the — are fair and the ways are 


ple 
Bat tlie sale, the glance, and thé rippling 
ta 


Of wy vanished darling are ever present. 
In bud and leaf, in the tender cloud, 
In the swallow’s flight and the wild 
birds’ singing, 
Are symbols that into my being crowd, 
Hope. truth, and trust from the ‘dead 
past bringing, 
Oh bliss! when the heart’s grief lightens, 
The sunshine ever the whole world 
brightens. . 


So now in this festive blush and bloom, 
(in madcap May, when the flowers are 
waking,) 
I seek the hush of a lowly tomb, 
(And ah! soft music my heart is mak- 


ing.) 
Above my head and my feet beneath 
The living flowers of earth are peeping ; 
And I twine the sprays of a votive wreath 
For the gentle one in the churchyard 


sleeping. 
Rest, rest! when true hearts ne’er sever 
The sunshine covers the world for ever. 
H. D. P. 


pi 


GEMS. 


Tue man who is careful of his own reputation will 
be careful of his neighbour’s. The man who thought- 
lessly speaks ill of another is reckless of his own 
good name. 

Grief kuite two hearts in closer bonds than hapwi- 
ness ever can; and common’ sufferings are far 
stronger links than common jovs, 

A virtavus or vicious act.to-day, by strengthening 
our good or bad habits; may determine our good or 





| bad fortune a year bence, 





More helpful than all wisdom is one draught of 
sim»le human pity that wil] not forsake us. 

He that cannot endure to strive against the stream, 
shali hardly attain the port which he purposes to 
recover, 

fo vex another is to teach him to vex us again; 
injuries awaken revenge, and even an ant can sting 
aud‘a fly trouble our patience. 

A wife's bosom should be the tomb of her husband’s 
failings, and his ciaracter far more valuable in ber 
@aximation than his life, 

Most persons choose theft friends as they do other 
useful animals, preferring thosefrom whom they 
expect the most service, 

It is less dangerous to have a prulent enemy than 
an indixcrees friend, 

He that is good will become better, and he that {fs 
bad, worse ; for virtue, vice and time never stop. 

Sidall faults indulged are little thieves, that tet fn 
greater. 

We can hardly learn humility aad tenderness 
enough except by suffering. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


er 


Snow Puppine.—Three tablespoonfals of gelatine 
dissolved: in» very small quantity of water: then 
add a quart of boiling water, cup of sugar, juice 
of three lemons, rind of one. Let it get quite 
cool, then beat threes eggs tos stiff froth, and stir in 
well with the gelatine ; put in moulds and freeze. 

Good PickLtes.\—Having had twenty years’ expe- 
rience iu preparing vegetable articles for family use, 
I find the only reliable way is to pick them when 
small, and place them in'@-strong solution of salt— 
the stronger the better, as salt preserves them—then 
prese just heavy enough to keep them under the 
brine. When you wish to prepare them for the table, 
always pour over them boiling water, changing twics 
a day, and when not too fresh place them in a stone 
jar, cover them with good cider vinegar, and let them 
staud on the back part of the stove until hot, then 
place them in a dry, cool place, and you will never 
fail having good crisp pickles, All kinds of acids 
spoil good pickles. 

CuaRLoTTE RussE.—First, line your molds with 
spouge lady-fingers ;.you can get them at any bakery, 
and, if fresh, are very nice, and save much trouble. 
Pack them around the sides of the mold, which 
should be about as deep as the fingers are long, so 
that they will keep in place firmly. Second, pours 
tea-cup of boilitig water over one-half box gelatine, 
and dissolve, it thoroughly, and leave in a warm 
place until ready for it, but don’t keep it boiling, only 
warm. ‘Theti take ove piat of thick cream from the 
ice, stir it until it thickens, then pour in briskly the 
gelatine, two teaspoonfuls of. vanilla, the whites of 
seven eggs beaten to a froth, and one tea-cup of 
powdered sugur ; fill the molds to the top of the 
lady-fingers, and put in a cool place. This will fill 
two good-sized molds, and is delicious. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tu'site for an Imperial Museum for India and 
the Culonies on the ‘kuames Embankment has been 
fluaily fixed upon. ‘The Government of several 
colonies, notably Now Zealaud, Canada, Natal, and 
the Cape, have warmly eudoreed the new scheme, 
and have suggested that all Colonial Crown Agency 
Offices should be located in the building, 

SILVER pieces of money, bearing the effigy of the 
Prince imperial, surrounded with the words ‘ Na~ 
poleon 1V.,. Euiperor of the Freveh,” have been cir- 
culated ia Paris by some Bovapartist committee, 
Tne Government bas ordered an inquiry to be made 
into the matier. 

THE Bishop of Sodor and Man has. announced his 
intention of resigning at the end of the present year, 
His lordship bas been in ailing health for a long 
time, and has for upwards | of two years resided at 
Bourvemouth. Efforis, it is expected, will be made 
to reduce the revenue of the bisuop, and to increase 
the salar es of the poorer clergy of the diocese, 

Pxorecrine Fruit Trees rxom Frost.—A con- 
temporary gives sume inturmation ou this subject, 
which, if reliavie, cavuot fail to be valuable, It is 
suid a piece of irou—a horsesuce is what was used 
—hung on a tree is sufficient to protect it from the 
evil effects of frost. No reason is assigned for this, 
but as the experiment is simple and ivexpensive it 
might be tried. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. K. L. should persevere and he will soon overcome 
the difficulty he uuureine of ; think well of your inten- 
tion before retiring to sleap. 

F. A—who represents himself as being too bashfal to 
express his regard for a lady should wait until his 
nervous abilities are modified. 

C. A.—Your representation of your prospects of 
marriage dees not appear a very unreasonable one. 
Parents often place unreasonable obstacles in the path of 
their offspring; better an early marriage than to do 
worse. Many a great man has started young in life in very 
h cir tanoes- 

Youre Fasniz.—The song can be had at Boosey’s 
Musical Library, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, Lon- 

1D 





Fawnt C.—It is necessary to have a marriage settle- 
ment as the property came to you by inheritance and 
not by will, which often conveys it absolutely without 
the power of control by the husband, 

F. T. S—Your lines are declined with thanks, If 
you choose to send others we will review them and if 
euitable insert them. 

Oxtvz.—The {requent application of French chalk 
upon a soft white blotting paper and slightly pressed 
with a warm flat-iron will remove the spots, if not cf too 
long standing. 

W. 8.— (bere is no legal obligation on your part, but 
we think the tie of maternal relationship will be quite 
sufficient for you to do such an act voluntarily, 

T. B.—Your tenant must not do any matter whatever 
that may become, or cause a nuisance to the occupant of 
any adjoining property, If he does the occupier has his 
remedy by action at law. Your tenant or yourself had 
better cause the chimney to be carried up higher and 
thereby remedy the evil, 

Satie 8.—Unless the gentleman is betrothed to the 
young lady he should not attempt to kiss her, and every 

oung lady would do perfectly right to resent such 
Jomiltarity from any geutleman unless her betrothed or 
& near relative, 

Counrri Lapr.—The main point in a country visit is 
to give as little trouble as possible, to conform to the 
habits of your entertainers, and never to be in the way. 
You will retire to your own occupations soon after 
breakfast, unless some arrangement has been made for 
Reseing the morning otherwise. If you have nothing to 

oO, you may be sure your host has something to attend 
teiu the morning. Another point of good breeding is 
to be punctual at meais, for tue host and hostess never 
sit down without their guest., 

Litas F.—Visitinge cards for young girls should be 
marked thus: *‘Miss Edith Monroe,” while for young 
ladies, ‘“* Miss Monroe” would be more proper, 

V. T—As you have been introduced to the lady, and 
instinctively feel that you are not indifferent to her, pop 
the question at ouce. Delays are dangerous, It is the 
game in love as in war—jesitation provokes defeat, 
The exchange of foud glances muy be discreet and proper 
for boys and girls, but we have yet to leara that a grown 
up young woman ever despised a bold, candid, aud re- 
spectful declaration. 

Owsgs.—The giri is right, Youare too young to marry. 
Make some money first. Marrying early, without the 
requisite means of subsistence, is one of the plagues of 
Bocisty, ' 

Orgstes,—According to all accounts, the Nestorians 
were the first Protestant Christians, and cerived their 
origin from Nestorius, the Patriarch of Constautinople, 
uader Heraclius, a. p. 53.1; but of course they do not re- 
semble im everything the Pretestants of the Church of 
England. A remnant of these people, numbering from 
20,000 to 30,000, leaving a pastoral life, inhabit the plains 
and mounta:ns of Oroomiah, in the north of Persia 
‘They were frequently appointed by the caliphs to tue 
government of cities, towns, and provinces. 

S- C.—The use of strong driuk produces more idleness, 





crime, want and misery, than all other causes put to- 
gether. 

Buus Perer.—Geod diet, a uqiet conscience, temper- 
ance, cleanliness. pure air and plenty of exercise, are 
the only safe beautifiers of the complexion that we 
would recommend. The cosmetics advertised are all 
fatal to health, the majority dangerous to life itself. 

Ayya.—The father, or nearest friend of the bride, 
generally purchases the wedding costume; but in many 
instances the istended husband. It is no breach of 
etiquette for him todo so, It would be unseemly for 
the bride’s mother to be her wedding atteudant. The 
office is invariably filled, as the term implies, by an un- 
married lady. Even a widow would be objectionable. 

Jvutizt —The aunual overflowing of the Nilo is caused 
by the Ethiopia. The rain begins to rise in the latter 
end of June, and attains ite utmost height about the 
middle of August, when Egyp* presents the appearance 
of a vast sea, while the cities and towns appear like so 
mauy islands; after this the waters gradually subside, 
and about the end of November the river returns to its 
ordinary limits, 

Joun B. R,, twenty, tall, considered good looking, 
would like to correspund with a young Scotch lady about 
eighteen, of a loviug disposition and fond of home. 

ILLIaM H., twenty-three, tall, dark complexion, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady about eighteen 
or nineteen, of a loving disposition and fond of home 
and children. 

Anx and Jenyiz, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young gentlemen. Both are of medium pbeight, 
conthtanel: good looking and of loving dispositions ; re- 
spondent must be tall, dark, fond of home and in a good 
position. 

Meta B., eighteen, tall, fair and considered good 
looking, : would like to correspond with a young gentie- 
= about twenty-two; respondent must be tall and 

kk. ‘ 
E. K., rather tall, twenty-fgur, fair hair, hazel eyes, 
would like to correspond with a dark young lady with a 
view to matrimony, 

& M., eighteen, tall, dark, blue eyes, domesticated, 
the daughter of a well-to-do tradesman, wishes to corre- 
spond with a tall, fair young man who isa tee- 
totalier. 

Juttus H,, twenty-four; medium height, fair, blue 
eyes, good looking and fond of home, wishes to corre- 
spond with a young lady about twenty, who must be 
good lookiug. 

Fexp B., twenty-eight, medium height, dark blue 
eyes, in a good position, would like to correspond with 
a young lady of a loving disposition between twenty and 
twenty-five, 


APOTHEGMS, 


Wisdom. 
He who would from wisdom’s store 
Gatber quaint or common lore, 
Must not fear, while plodding slow, 
‘To ask the tuing he does uot know, 
Kuowledge, 
To know what science has to say, 
And yet not follow iu her way, _ 
Resembles those who plow and hoe 
The toilsome ficld they never sow, 
A Secret. 
He who doth a secret have, 
And keeps it well, makes it his slave; 
But, if he whispers forth the thing, 
Then he is slave, and it is king, 
Books, 
Welcome good books, for they have power 
To animate the dullest hour; 
As sweet as houey to the lip 
1s their divine companionship. 


On Speech. 
Speak truth—that is enough for thee— 
Whether it sweet or bitter be. Pa § 


Joacuim W., thirty-nine, medium height, fair, blu® 
eyes, wiskes to correspond with a lady between forty and 
iurty-iire. 

Acilos Rigut, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty- 
one, inedium height, yy pan hazel eyes, con- 
sidered good lookiug by his wessimates, would like to 
correspoud with a young lady of medium height; re- 
spondent must be good looking, thoroughly domesti- 
cated and fond of daucing, 

Siupenr, twenty-two, tall, of a loving disposition, 
cousidered good looking, at preseut a student in one cf 
the Scotch universities, wishes to correspoud with an 
amiable youn, Scotch lady with a view to cheering him 
in his wors and with the ultimate one of matrimony ; 
responient must be about nineteen, pretty, of a loving 
disposition aud fond of home, 

Ex.1a.—If it required some care to retain the admira- 
tion of your lover, be sure that much more is desired to 
keep yourself lovely in the eyes of your husband, 

JO“n.—Why do you care what peopie say? We know 
that “*what people will say” hae en all-powerful in- 
fluence on thousands of human hearts, and it is not only 
one of the most common reasons given tor our actions, 
but often becomes an impelling cause. Why should we 
Cure concerning the opinions of others, if we endeavour 
to waik justly, do mercifully, and follow as far as possi- 
bie the dictates of our own consciences ? 

Cuazi es H.—Neither lauies nor gentlemen wear gloves 
at table, unless their hinds from some cause are unfit to 
be seen, Avoid too slow or too rapid eating; the one 
will appear as though you were afraid you would not get 
enough. Itis nor good taste to praise extravagantly 
every dish thut is sit before you, but if there are some 
things that are really very nice, it is well to speak in 
tueir praise. 

Mrsmea.—Profanity never did any man the least good, 
No man is the richer, or happier, or wiser, for it. It 
commends no one to any ety, itis disgusting to 





refined ; abominable to the good ; insulting to those with 
whom we iate; degrading to the mind ; unprofitable, 
needless and injurious to society. 

Evcuip, twenty-two, tall, of a loving disposition and 
conside looking, desires to correspond with a 
young lady between nineteen and twenty-two; respons 
dent must be pretty, of a loving disposition and fond of 
home comforts. 

L. A. S., twenty-seven, rather fair, thoroughly do- 
mesticated and fond of home, would to correspond 
with a respectable man between thirty and thirty-five. 

BLancuk, twenty-turee, medium height, fair com- 
plexion, brown hair, blue eyes. would like to correspond 
with a young man between twenty-four and twenty-six; 
a mechanic preferred. 

Jacksray BILL, a sesman in the Royal Navy, nineteen, 
tall and fair, hazel eyes, wishes to correspond witha 
young lady of a loving disposition between seventeen and 

wenty. 

Furie Fiss, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, 
fair, medium height, considered good looking by hig 
messmates, wishes to oorrespond with a nice young lady 
between eighteen and tweaty, who must be fond of home 
and music. 

Joun C.,a mechanic, twenty-seven, fair complexion, 
Medium height, would like to correspond with a young 
lady about twenty-six, with a view to matrimony. 

Topsy, twenty-five, dark hair afd eyes, rather short, 
good looking and.of a loving disposition, wishes to cor- 
respond with a respectable young man with a view to 
matrimony, ' 

Fanwr G., eighteen, fair, medium height, would like 
to correspond with a young man between twenty and 
thirty; respondent must be a tradesman of good temper 
and temperate habits. 

D. and B., two friepds, eighteen, wish to correspond 
with two respectable young about the same age. 

A. H., nineteen, medium ‘ht, considered good look- 
ing, of a loving disposition and fond of home, wishes to 
correspond with a youne man. 

ABrTHDUR, nineteen, tail, dark brown hair and eyes, con- 
sidered haudsome, wishes to correspond with a well 
educated young lady of medium height, with light hair 
and blue eyes. 


Communications Rgcxivgp ; 


B. J. W.,is responded to by—Jamse, a sober and in- . 
dustrious mechanic. 

Ros Bor by—May Flower, who ina similar business 
and has been a’ widow about two years, very good look- 
— fond of home. 

cK by—Saucy Nan, nineteen, considered very pretty, 
ofa very loving disposition, a good heusékeeper and 
would make an exceilent wife. 

Poitr by—St. Clair, a gentleman by birth, connection 
and education, twenty-five, dark complexion, considered 
very handsome, of a kind and loving uisposition, toud of 
poetry aud the fine arts. 

Noxruean Ligut by—Rusticus, who thinks she is all 
he requires, cm 

Fioxy by—Lewis P., o seaman in the Royal Navy, 
twenty-three, tall, fair complexion, blue eyes, with a 
view to matrimony, 

Potty by—F. MM, considered good looking and with 
pleasing manuers, 

Losk.rx Sautx by—Albert W., twenty-one, fair com- 
plexion aud in business; 

Pu.ty by—George M., twenty-seven, well educated and 
thinks he is all she requires, 

J.B. by—Handsome Lizzie, fifteen, considered very 
handsome, very good tempered aud foud of home. 

Apxgia by—Port Tompion, who thinks he is all she 
requires. 

An Oxeuay, having been estranged from her lover for 
& year, to ber sorrow Dow learns tuat he is about to be 
married. What steps, consistent with her dignity, 
should she take toenaeavour to effect a reconciliation 
with him? Would it ve proper for ner to request her 
letters to be returned? Quite; and as to tne other 
watter we fear she 1s too lateand seriously advise her to 
think no more of him. ‘The jove that could not endure 
a voluntary separation of twelve months could not have 
been strong on either side. 

_4,—It the girl you intend to marry is in straitened 
circumstances we can see no impropriety in your 
Supplying her with money to purcuase what she re- 
quires, ; 

Canio.—Certainly it is quite proper to wait when the 
young lady of the house nas no objections. You did 
right, and no oue can find fauls with you om the scure of 
impropriety. 
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